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\l tion, rose into influence and favour. And this influence and |) ‘he embrace, the kiss—the hearty shake of hand and hand, and I heard 
1} , : “ ‘ }) the loud and happy tones of congratulation Suddenly the scene of joy 
~~ favour have gone on increasing, in spite of occasional || was changed to one of grief. I heard the sobs of the women, I saw 

- — x tte - voi é ts charac- || te weather beaten hands of the men, wrung as their hearts were 
hemes and lapses which had better been a vided Its " }| overflowing with sorrow, and every eve at intervals turned a pitiful 
ter is now fixed—and foreign cavil or domestic enmity will in |! giance on bonny Marion. Lalso gazed upon her lovely face ; what a look 














= ’ sa ail " —_ she cast upon me Ishall never torget that look! Her heart seeme! 

|| vain seek to lessen its popularity or cripple its power. ver-franght with the anticipation of mp byrscedlapg Stes ue 

| The last number for July contains a number of excellent |! flushed redder than the rose, and in a moment grew paler than t 

} . a , ily She sp not, but gazed intent wat i wh fiom oft 

and well written articles, all of which will reward perusal. || cr yupe that was still lingeringon the beach |  tenmnienené 

The political condition of Mexico is ably and ‘nowing!y |) Know the truthat once, and Wurcied tothe wate gel corm 
| is I that serrow. w lie it al bet smivet ’ th 


een 
|| handled. The notices of Byron are well written and happily |) gaid Cameron was drowned! His wherry was boarded im the Clyd 












































conceived. But there are two points on which we are sorry |) ®Y ‘the press-gang,’ and Dugald, in hopes of escaping the str 
arin of power, which w hay loomed hun to a lite were thar 
to see this excellent journal voluntecr its powerful aid. || that of a galley slave, plunged into the river; be gallantly butteted the 
We allude to the American system, as it has been called, a || (oe ee a ene ees vcly awe te he eae ett pena etn yo 
political question, about which the less a literary journal is||rion! Fearful that some of the villagers wor rudely break itt 
od : her, I res Jon the tuscant te be et ! he 
: 5 n : concerned the better. The other is a useless and idle warfare ; Abe , = anak tam anne Wied. me po 
Drawn by A. J. Davis—Engraved by 4, J. Mason with British periodicals, about the literary eminence of our aud alone, slowly I advanced to the place ny Marion st 
= _ = : . : : te aad ot tt mute and rootionless, more ike a prece of eacelling sculpture thas 
THE TILED COTTAGE. | writers. Their own reputation is their best defence, and will |) his faa ekae Mier Gute ueeee tae cnehe ak te Saaek eae te 
— — rey er ep ae - outlive all foreign envy and domestic neglect. them—her lips were firm, but not a sound escaped trom them. My 
I've romantic reader who may feel a desire to visit the an- . || heart melted at the mournful sight! Thad not the | r of utteran 
iquated establishment, of which the above is a faithful repre- || t . ithe tale. I believe Im im Rave Sooked all het Iw 
said, for in a m ent benny ta noexclaiue iu a tran t 
sentation, need not be deterred from his or her purpose by the | TALES AND SKETCHES.” l*deowned?’ § murmured, ‘vee.’ Ie painter could 
lread of fatigue or the fear of expense. The “Tiled Cot- || : ; ~w look that Psaw then : it was ApRy POTSSRAEE. SNe WOW CONE 
tage” is neither in Westchester, New-Jersey, nor on Long- || We have been favoured by the publisher with a few sheets | er face wit By Th storie Gere 
F ‘ . _ ™ sey, 4 g . > ) ‘ uflerings ‘ ; j ' ey 
Island. Even the hichly-favoured mortals who live in the |} of a work bearing the above ttle, and which is now in press | |; m me aj ~ “ps = neniian teak inal 
Saag he 4 clita ay i} - *he : . . Marion; they raised her on her fe and at t 
; ' -. {lin this city. e writer is evidently one who has travelled ||‘ ! 
vicinity of the Battery and the Bowling-Green can walk to it || y. Th r _ thax “|| motion, passive as a very child, she moved onwards to her dwelling 
n less than fico minutes! One hundred years ago it was in 7 ich, and noted with an observant eye the “form and pres- || still neither moan nor tear betrayed | genv ot mind Her « 
: nay apie ; . — wa ” of >» mone oe 869 sles a . a was fixed on vacancy, and each feature or ely face was a 
the heart of the city. It still forms the north-east corner of |) *UT* of the passing scene. Whe tales comprised in the first | joniess as marble. How deeply every heart was pierced with tl 
Broad and Beaver streets |j volume are mostly illustrative of Scottish life, and in descrip- | ap cle of wo! 
| In an arm-chair, that graced her f t h noy Merion w 
‘ ve ver ¢ . . . ‘ ma ‘ } —_ } 

Like most modern corners in these degenerate times, it is ||" © power apr ae line owe of ch “i a ry challenge || ,1eced. The silent earvow of her gray-haired sire, and the violes 
a Pee : F > dis .|}@ comparison with many of those works which have made || outbreakings of her doating mother's griet, add heavily to t 
eccupied as a grocery, by Mr. J. W. € arp. nter, who hires the I she Sieiiteie Ctleni ccieade tad Staten ‘uch |/0td on my heart, that 1 could not refrain trom tears. I know it | 
premises of Thomas Gardner. ‘The projecting windows, on . i ae a “ wen AUCH |) unmantly to shed a tear, but if the masterdom of the world had beer 

— : pleased with a perusal of “ The Dapper Gentleman’s Story ;”' |, offered to me, | could not at that moment have controtied my feeling 
the extreme left, in Broad-street, light the shoe-store of Philip ||! : : I t ’ : I know not exactly how long it was after this—hours perhops—tha 
Daily, and the foliage in the rear is the top of a luxuriant||'t ' @ picture true to nature, and will find its prototype in) 9 », tap was heard at the cott nd in & trement after 

aily, and the foliage P reg , i ‘ ¥ cottage door, and in a thoment after 
“ig : ble-end " ,||every community. We rank this tale upon a par with the} t joyous step, Dugald Cameron bounded amongst us: bonny Ma 
vine, which is creeping up the gable-end of an adjoiming i= a. rion uttered » piercing shrick, and fell prostrate on the floor; he 
house of modern construction i} vest of Mr. Galt’s, and regret that our limited space prevents || streaming eyes and sobbing bomom gave us assurance wot only tha 
10uUs : ! . | . ne " The , = ,| she lived, but also hope, that the violence r grief w d shertl 
om . 99 | Y ! alluding to The extract which w j 
Of the history of the “Tiled Cottage” we are profoundly | us “ nar than “7 ing . = ' ae . ; “|| pass away. Her own eyes had seen him, v 2 o moment before 
—- ' : on ann > oo make below Is an episode tn a sketch entitled the © Tent Our thought was divided trom he r ever, by the unpa © guipt 
ignorant, not even knowing whether it was ever the tempo- : ; : lade Miami ieamirenek tae, eta a ae ee 
rary residence of Charlotte Temple, or some more recent he- ||" aders will agree with us that it possesses a great deal of that | heart reudir ne I begged t bonny Marion or 
roine, immortalized by Brown; but several respectable house- | tenderness of thought and expression—of subdued and holy |! her pillow, and Lentreated Dugald to follow me trom the cottage. 1 
c . g ' ; q . “ - . . was obeved We strolled to the bea toget ust have bes 
- | s — suc ¥ ° es ohts ¢ Shadk s :. 
keepers in the neighbourhood assure us, that it is at present || P@ssion—so tour hingly depicted in “Lights and Shadows of} jar midnight; not a star twinkled in the heayene—dark clouds over 
famed for tea, sugar, and liquors, of superior quality | Scottish Life.” The traveller is wandering listlessly ina grave- | bung the face ature like a pall Etold Dugald as we paced alone, y« 
1g a, sugar, a 8, : ‘ Ye } tn the muldest terms, all that d transpire I begged lhumto have n 
|yard, listening to many a village legend from the lips of a! fears for his betrothed. and assured hint tlt in theseornine che would 
saa ina pie IER : casual companion. In reply to the remark, “ Here is a grave, |) greet him with as kind and healthy a look as ever Hts feelings wer 
2 4 , . ‘_ . calmed. lnow asked |uim t elate by hat chanee he had unexpect 
LITERARY NOTICES. so new, that the grass is not yet green above it; whose tomb edly re appe wed ‘ His story was to thi ‘ fect —W on to - 7 u 
————————eEEEeEeEeEee — is this?” he receives the following narration pre on nt, he plunged inte the river, at “ truck him that} 
a 50 » . . my ay a ] would be pursued and overtaken ; he therefore fequned to be exhaust 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Do you observe that youth, with pale and melancholy look, stand. ed, and sank as if struggling for lite The ent he was beneat 
Tuts successful pioneer in American periodical literature || '"8 ® few steps from it, and gazing so intently, yet, with such a heart. ||the surface, he swam swittly under the keel of a smack, whi 
‘ ws | blighted look, as if his eye could penetrate the clad, as doubtless in |/at the time wa passing down the er, and roee, unperceived t 
promises, under its “new administration,” (it is that of the || imagmation it does? OF! he could tell of the lovely Mower early || the ‘press-gang,’ on the rd side. He was immediately takei 
7 . | fade ‘ 0 lo aid” ‘ deck nd at ' ont on on t¢ 
Everetts,) to preserve its high character for sound doctrine in || ‘ed, and se lowly laid it a Seek, Westen kindly, and « en ae the Hill 
: ht is a yeung girl’s grave then, and that fair-haired, haple one Ardmore, was safely landed—wher he walked tol native willag 
morals, liberal and enlarged feeling in politics, and correct || her brother ! The clouds of that night found vent m rain. the morning sun came 
| “No, sir, her lover.” forth in aclear unshadowed sk and all nature eimed retreshed 
t > ris s ry he S s 4 
iste in criticism. We always re gard the hi tory of thi “Was there any thing peculiar in the circumstances of her death Bonny Marion rose that u the flood of tears which the even 
juarterly journal with pride and satisfaction. It was com-{/ “To those who knew her, every thing connected with her was in. || ing before presaged would have dissipated the gloom that hung ove 
7 . , . a , || leresting—she was 4 poor peasant girl; bonny Marton Graham! Ire. || her mind, gave not the expected reliet he was a maniac The sur 
menced at a period which was by no means propitious to the | member her well: she was the prettiest lass in the parts! || of reason never more dawned upon her mind. ©, that was inde+ 
success of so arduous an undertaking in this young republic, | I know not why it is, but the fate of a young and beautiful girl is |) asad day for her parents, but a sadder for Dugald Cameron 


ways interesting ; every heart is delighted im her joy or touched with | once saw Hamlet acted in a theatre a pretty 


: a den in that p 
We were then at war with Great Britain, which held in her)! ge wytetes 


her griet; but let any chance betall those who are either ugly or old, | I think they called her Ophel t mes deranged ¢ looked fora 
iron grasp the dominion of Ik tters, with a power anda might||@ id we are more apt lo be amused at their oiisfortune than to feel || the world so like bonny Mari n. that le ld not help thinking of it 
} itor them—we scarcely admit that the homely can have teeling. || Bonny Marion would sit for hours upon the beach, at the same plac 
econd only to that with which she rode on the mountain || Beauty is indeed a powerful spell and with the same look, as on that hapless evening. If she saw a ea 
wave, and proudly claimed it for her home. On the con-} 1 will merely glance atthe story of bonny Marion, for by that name || approaching, she would laugh with very joy, and ery that Dugald wa 
. Z a she was universally known. Ona pleasant gloaming of last autumn || coming—the sail passed, then she would sigh, and hall upbraid he 
tinent of Europe, where the great struggle against her CO- |} the villagers were assembled on the beach The maidens sang || lover's tardines It was a pitiful sight t ‘ » had a thousand 
. 7 ° 7 " h s note ri odi ’ he t 1 ’ " anci i mes sh id " abe ‘ p y snatcle 
ninion was carried on, the very name of the United States|| With 2rUess note their favourite melodies, and the hardy men tuned / fancies ; at times she would roam about the teld wing snate! 
aff |} the droning bagp:pes—their untutored music floated along the sur. || of old songs, sometimes to a gay, sometimes to a melancholy air St 
Was little more than a fairy vision which might haunt the|! face of the sea, and echo, borne on the wings of the zephyr, returned || had a sweet and silver voice. “Again she would wander through t! 
! 


a sweet and mellow tone Bonny Marion was the most « 


nepicuous || Woods, or bound over the lawns, gathermg ea pretty flower that 
m the groupe, both for loveliness and worth ; she was th 


pecial fa- || met her eye—the sweet brier rose, the da t wan-blossom, the 


reveries of a disciple of Plato, or warm the heart of a secret || 





























worshippe rof Tell or Brutus In our own country there |/ vonrite of the pious minister; if other proof than her ese and in. |) hav rn bloom, and the prickly t ‘ i wes the dock, the 
, . on 7 nt demeano re we z u her to ge a! esteem, || fern, the brec! the nettle, and the hea r, and with these would shy 
ttl, > ,o . . ‘ a F } nix i demeanour were wanting to ¢ imend r to gener ee ert ec bre i * v i] 

s little enthusiasm cherished for letters. The all-absorb- |} that insured her the respect of the whole parish. She was regular in || fantastically decorate her long auburn tresses, or twine them around 
ng theme, the engrossing interest was polities Napoleon | her attendance at church, she listened with undivided attention tothe || her humble apparel. There were an innocence and simplicity in all 
nd the Britist < lemocrecy end ’ | } | words f truth, and in her private hours no one was more devout than || she did, that even in her dark moments was charming. Every heart 

! ue british navy—deimocracy and tederalism—these were || », nny Marion. Two wherries were expected to return that evening || hoped she would recove though dave sped fieetly on, and no out 
the subjects which agitated the minds and thrilled the hearts || from Glasgow, whither they had sailed a few days before, laden with |) ward token denoted a change, still the villagers hoped that the cloud 
oP ee = : T ’ ¥ eae j lish Whule the villagers were thus engaged, a bark-stained sail was || which overshadowed her reason would yet pass away She never 
Fr every American. © attempt a quarterly review at such al seen far in the distance, impelling gently over the scarcely ruftled |) knew Dugald Cameron, though he was very kind to her, and watched 
crisis—to alm at promulgating doctrines, and propounding the || Wave, one of the expected boats. Each villager hoped that the ap. || her as though she were achild O how le wept, as he gazed upon thy 
W OF . “ted } proaching wherry contained the one dearest to her heart: the wite |) ruin of his cherished Marion 
aw on matters connected with men and books, when all opi-|! |jnged to embrace her cherished husband. the mother to kiss her lov A few weeks ago she was found dead ; it was upon the beach at he 
lons were unsettled, and all deference was conventionally || ‘"g 50n. and the blushing maiden, tosteala glance from the bright eyes |) usual watching place There is her grave, and that youth is Dugald 
oa 1 tedl tot ee th ‘ al 4 j of her faithful lover. Bonny Marion sat in breatiiless anxtety,exp ( reron 
tna caisputed maid to transatiantic at ity, Was © ne e1 rast th nail . ‘ nal 
a * } y j ald to transatiantic thority ts Indeed | 2 et foe ment to gr ett e kindly lool oe Se og ; We have secn this work ascribed to the pen of James Law 
dificult, a doubtful, ; a bo t » success re- || 4d been reared from infancy together, and but a few weeks before a 
doubtful, and a bold en — Its sucee “ jj had plighted their vows of eternal love This voyage was the last |) 50n Esq ; whether justly or not we do not know; and the 
ects equ ol St sp . Ss, an that gald ¢ , it . re be ear 
fects equal honour on the sagacity of its projectors, and on/| ry a ome — ney tie -_ pe ee ee ne ee tl author forbids us to inquire, in the following quaint mott 
the spirit ar machal a t ’ f — , > jand rion s were liked tin one he wherry approached the s re 
, in rd truly nag BIOS PATTIOtIN of the pe ple of ali hurried to the beach to welcome the comers uve bonny Marior from Burton :—‘So that the contents ple ise thee, what cor 
his country yotwithstanding tl *stablishe n } liv e) as throb . , ann 2 ahe kent her on « 
’ Notwithstanding the established reputation of| eart was throbbing in her bosom, a kept her place on the |! cerns it if the man in the moon be author. I would not wil 


tt ! . green banks, her « agerly searching, but in vain, to catch the wel 
1€ two great quarterlies of London and Edinburgh, which i banks, her eye eagerly searching, but it rth 





me glance of Dugald Cameron ; it was not his wherry that had just! lingly be known 
vere regularly reprinted here, notwithstanding their sneers at ved. On that gloaming I stood by her side, but conscious of her - 
+} P on t spoke no rd ga on the mee gaol triends, Ise 
1¢ literary capabilities of this degenerate commonwealth, the janxiety, Ispoke not a wo I gazed on the meeting of fries fcaw Mr. Bliss has also in press the new volume of “Our V1 
North American Review at once, and t Lous oppest Ry a Casmopolit Two aT E BI New-York 1530 lace by Miss Mitford 
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en ———— ERS 
MADDEN 8 TRAVELS.* |! and if the prisoner (as was actually the case at the last sum-||priety of selecting such kinds of ailment which experienc: 
‘mer assizes, on the northern circuit) ventures to remonstrate || has taught them best agrees with them—and reason, guided 
against these entreaties, upon the ground that he cannot deny || by their own feelings, ought to indicate the bounds which 
newspapers have teemed with extracts, which are not swffi- | his guilt without telling a lie, the judge feels it his duty to ex- yo fixed or its quantity. 
ciently satisfactory, because they did not embody the whole || plain, by a species of forensic casuistry not very edifying, that 4 n three or four hours atter dinner, exercise in the open ai 
work. Dr. M adden is a man of accurate observation, impar | it is telling no lie at all, ina tnoral point of view, to say he is | should again be taken, provided time will allow; afterward 
|| not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, though he knows || you may take tea, but as you value your health and a peace 
|he is! And for what purpose is all this machinery put in} tul night’s rest, do not take green tea, neither let it be strong 
common interest at the present juncture. The book will form || motion? Not to save an innocent man, for the man himselt } Should you dine carly, with the emount of ensseli hese disect 
i standard work on the subject of which it treats Beye he is not innocent; but to give a guilty man, a criminal |/¢d, you may perhaps require a little supper; im general it is 
: by his own contession, the benefit of that “ glorious uncer- |)! ter, however, to omit this meal entirely—when taken, it i- 
tainty of the law,” which is its opprobrium; to enable him, |4!l-important that it be perfectly light, and very limited in 
THE OXONIANS.{ jas I have already said, to take his chance of drawing a prize |) \\uantity. Retire to bed by ten or half-past ten o'clock at the 
Another novel from the pen of the author of ‘The Roué,” ie the tetiens of the law; to secure him advantages which | very latest ; sleep on a hair mattress, in a room with a chim 


It were needless for us to enter upon a formal review of these | 
delightful and picturesque notices of the eastern world, ‘The | 








tial judgment, fearless mntrepidity, and agreeable powers ot 
deseription. The regions which he has visited possess un- 


has just made its appearance in England. We concur so heart- }yught not to exist, the contingent provability that evidence | ney in it, or otherwise well ventilated, without fire, or curtain: 
ly in the following abstract sentiment, suggested by this work, || may fail in some technical pomt, that some technical flaw may || to the bed. A striking diflerence will be experienced by any 
that we hope we shall be spared the pain of indulging our)! +. discovered in the proceedings, or that a capricious jury may || one going out of the fresh air into a close bed-room early in 
own criticisms against it by its repuvlication here. We have | dicbolieve him, and upon their oaths declare he is innocent the morning, which clearly demonstrates that the atmosphere 
had too much trash of this sort palmed off upon us already. | ;,, spite of himself! Ay, aud be it remembered, these chances || of the room becomes during the night impregnated with ur 


“We remember a story of an Italian priest, who, while confessing | are not altogether illusory. One case I distinctly remember, || wholesome exhalations. The only way in which the injuriou 
in ostier, questioned lum closely whether he ever gre used his horse ¢ a . ° 


ieeth to prevent their eating Liew due allotment of oats ; the man as and J have heard of others) which occurred at the Old Bailey | effects of such an atmosphere can be obviated is by keeping 
ured him he never had ; and absolution was granted. But when the pane fifteen years ago. A man who was actually indicted || up a free ventilation in the room, and by the strictest cleanh 
period of confession again came round, this fault was the very first : : - 
to which the ostier pleaded gutlty I thought,’ exclaimed the sur-|| tor forgery, pleaded guilty, was induced to retract his plea, || ness. Journal of Healt 
prised priest, ‘you told tie, that of this fraud at least you had never!) sood his trial, and was acquitted, owing to some intormality ! 
been guilly never had,’ replied the man, ‘tll you put it in my : 
head Much upon this ground do we object to the volumes now be- |) Now, all this was very agreeable to the poor wretch who thus | A LESSON ON GOOD MANNERS. 
fore us; we object to the as introducing scenes, persons, dc. Whose icles i ™ j » i ee ‘ : 
very existence it is matter of prudence aud even virtue to keep out || UNExpecte dly slipped his neck out of the halter; but what a l The regulations ut the steamboats on the Mississippi forbid 
8 it; tte o rrudenc cert ! 1 t is to be ore the » ‘ u ‘ is 5 r mee « at: : x 
" oe he seh Pies ript not peed ~ njpovment will be m ve burke aque was 8 ere ee inal junsprude nam, and what ‘) gentle men trom entering the ladies’ cabin On his voyage uj; 
likely to attract than the late after-consequence to deter ; and the || "0ckery of the principles of equal justice ! English paper. || the Mississippi river, Captain Basil Hall, having accompanied 
o lace bits rorality those gratuities of cant to propriet ‘ 
aide aot o4 Ty Dn “+ aa ' nthe mag ser a 8 ches thing like pose |, his wile into the ladies’ cabin, was apprised of the regulation 
fferings, which enable the author to say—* How can you call a book | DIURNAL DUTIES. land requested to retire. To this hint (although a sense o: 
n which there are such excellent sentiments immoral ? The writer || : 3 ; 
has mistaken bis forte; ito not that ot deep insight either into man || Under the title of Sure Rules tor obtaming and securing the || decorum ought to have sufficed without any hint) the captai: 
1 hat . 1} 
or woman's character, It ts & common but tiost mistaken idea, that) reservation of Health, the enjoyment of life, and the attain-|) paid no attention, and continued to repeat his visits to Ui 
knowledge of vice is Knowledge of human nature, and that to depict ’ . ’ - . 
crime is to be profonnd. KM would be ridiculous to bid the novelist || ment of a good old age, we are presented by a contemporary ||!adies’ cabin. At the request of the husbands of the other 
avold the darker picture of vice—the bad es well as the good are | writer with the following admirable directions tor the occupa- || laclies, the captain of the steamboat at length interfered, and 
property ; but we see no great moral advantage wi having the words | j : : 
libertine, passion seduction, always before us, while a warning tions ofaday. By a large class ot the community they are capa- || coolly, but positively, ordered Captain Hall not to go into the 
) 3 3 : | 
held out in the shape of sudden death or violent repentance, wluch, | ble of being strictly couipiied with; and we are fully persuad i ladies’ cabin, intimating at the same time that the order must 


in nine cases out of ten, never happens in real lite. In a literary : | . : 
point of view these volumes do not eall for severe criticism; they || ed, that whoever will put them in practice will very soon ex jand should be obeyed. Captain Hall probably thought 1 
: ade ‘ we rem ‘ hae qi » agi rures « t 1 ' inate + 9 
ure made up of the remains of the Rexe, who again figures on | perience their effects in an augmented amount of health and || necessary to show that a post-captain in the British navy did 
scene, story there is none, and the denowement is not such as we cal |} ° | J 
approve |’ cheerfulness. | not take orders from a backwoods captain ota steamboat, and 








From March to October rise with the sun; in this there | accordingly repeated his visit to the ladies’ cabin As it wa 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. || should be no deviation or interruption ; no morning must be |) late at night, nothing farther was then done. At sunrise the 


=== || inissed on any consideration. Lmuwediately after leaving your || next morning Captain Hall appeared on deck, and was sum 


JURY TRIALS | ved, and Washing with pure spring water, get into the open|moned by the captain of the steamboat to get his baggage 


Tuere is a positive absurdity in demanding of a man |j 2! and, it residing in the city, make your way on foot or on!) ready fo goon shore. The steamboat was then somewheré 
. f « Als 4 ‘ je = * ‘dl s 

: . ame - on : . ; »| between the mouth of the ver ¢ . kas: 
whether he is vinity or not, w hen the court is assembled to'} horseback, as tar into the surrounding country as your Han : = ; haf Che Mes sieve and Ge Chickasaw Halt 


. The p t 7 r qué P with a very pleasant canebreak on each bank, and from fr 
try that very fact, and when, if he deny his guilt, he is not be- | will permit, ‘The purity and invigorating quality of the air = ee — Cach USNk, and /Ton 


jearly in the morning greatly exceeds that of any other part ot | to five hundred miles from any settlement. Under these cir 
lieved, but the trial proceeds just the same. I remember ||” - S . ’ . es gleiig : : 

ithe day. Breaktast about eight o’clock, and as your appetite || cumstances, going on shore is no joke. Captain Hall could 
being present, some years ago, at the assizes in a city in the | , ‘ 


west of England, where a simple looking fellow was put to|| ; ; : 
|| rience an eager desire for the first meal of the day, which you | orders given to one of the hands, to “bring forward the Eng 


. ; _ . ” — 7“ ; . i sentleman’ P wi ing ¢ 1 . F 
question was addressed to him, and his answer convulsed the |) "™*) indulge in freely, taking care, however, that it be not to|/ lish gentleman’s trunks, as he was going ¢o be /cft when th 


court with laughter. “I am not going to tell you any thing 
about it, gentlemen; you must find it out, if you want to)| a 
know.” It was from pure simplicity he made this reply |; of the day, but aul you have no direct occupation, employ your- |high, of a complexion considerably lighter than sole leather 
thinking, no doubt, it was a hard case he should be a witne: i selt in exercise in the open air. Upon the time selected for) and with a pair of fists closely resembling, in ail their proper 
: " a hard es ‘ i | 
against himself; and hesitating, I suppose, to declare a talse- || “2h will entirely depend the necessity of refreshment pree || ties, the vice at which he had been working, and moved along 
age * ; pile ie? oe, 2 ‘ * . } ; at < = » (as > P > , mee 
h by denging hic quilt; for when he wes inctrasted how) *™ to the second meal. If the dinner-hour be any time before |, about seven feet at a stride (as he was obliged te mince hi- 
+{| two o'clock, luncheon is not required, it would be even hurtful. | steps among the bales and casks on the deck ) towards the pile 
jor his conviction. But if it be, as I contend it is, absurd toll it, however, it be protracted until four, five, or six o'clock, || of Captain Hall’s trunks. Not a word was said, but in two 
. 2 , as s, abs : , , 
require of a man that he should say he is not guilty, asa sort! some nourishment ought to be taken at an equal distance || seconds half a truck load of baggage was on the Kentuckian'- 
. - : ; ee — .  hetwee “4 ‘ oT: antial—g || shoulders, and all ready for Captain Hall to be /eft : > next 
of legal defiance to his accusers, to prove him so, what can be | between breaktast and dinner; but nothing substantial—a | : 5 y te I é left at the ne 
urged in defence of the tenfold greater absurdity of compelling || “Facker, a crust of bread, a draught of milk, or a custard, is || Wood yard; where, as there were no hospitals, schools, nor 
. : : = > re *s » . sede inavy yards to visit, the captain wou 10t be pestere it} 
him to deny his guilt ? Or, ifnot absolutely compelling, at least jull that nature requires. If your employment be sedentary, I “ y yar . 7 t ov i : re n t ha tered 0 
exhorting and persuading him ? And this, too, for the avowed |! '* aliuost as essential to the preservation of health that be- | having sights anc eee ene ee ree ar 
purpose of inducing him to take his chances of escape in the || 9% You sit down to your dinner you should again take exer- | withstanding this, Captain Hali(ctrangely enough) was sath 
cise, as itis that you should take any dinner at all; if your | unpleasantly affected with the appearance of things. He tricd 


lottery of justice. Let us consider for a moment the relative . 
position of the parties in such a scene as trequently occurs in || time, theretore, will allow ample opportunity for walking, be | to argue, coax, and wheedle, but all to no eflect. He dic 


a gaaiiihe | as particular in taking it as if you depended upon it for your hap en, on this occasion, to talk loud nor bustle, which wa 
We will suppose a man indicted for forgery. He knows hi | subsistence. fortunate for him, and at the last moment, on the intercessi 

has committed it, and that the proofs of his guilt are irrefraga- 

ble. Or we will discard the lotter circumstance altogether, as 

i motive. We will assurue only, that being conscious of his 

crime, he either disdains to deny it, or is reluctant to burden 


. —“ » » . , ih y ‘ , ~ | 
his conscience with the additional crime of falsehood. In fact, || ™Y be eaten that is in season and not rendered pernicious 
|| by the refinements of modern cookery. Water is the most BROADWAY. 


will be created solely by exercise and pure air, you will expe- || scarcely believe the intimation serious, but soon heard th 
the bar, upon an indictment for sheep-stealing. ‘The usua! 


excess. ‘This meal should consist of light wholesome food. || boat stopped te wood.’ A Kentuckian immediately stepped 
out from the engine room, verv little over six feet three inche 


| 


|| Atter breakfast you will of course devote yourself to the busi 


he should plead, and did so plead, there was sufficient proo 











Thus prepared by air and exercise, you need not fear to |) of the husbands of the ladies, on whose retirement Captai! 
yield to the natural impulse of the appetite in the enjoyment i Hall had intruded, the captain of the steamboat relented, o1 
jot your dinner, taking care, however, that you do not approach ;condition that Captain Hall should “learn better manners f 
jto excess, much less indulge in it. For dinner, any thing ithe future.” Boston ¢ 


it isof no consequence for my argument what are the reasons 
which impel him, when arraigned, to plead guilty. It as | wholesome beverage to be taken at this meal; to wine in the || The day has its successive scenes, as life its seven a 


enough for me that he does so plead, to show all the monstrous | extent of two or three glasses, we know of no very forcible The morning opens with servants sweeping the pavements 

perversions of law and morality that tollow, The judge no|| objections, but more than this is decidedly injurious; malt | the pale seamstress hustening to her daily toil—the tormented 
sooner hears his plea than he employs every argument and || liquors should also be drunk very sparingly, and distilled | dyspeptic sallying forth to his joyless morning ride—the cr 
entreaty to prevail upon him to retract it. In other words. |j Spirits should be entirely abstained from. It may be here ob- jot the brisk milkman—the jolly baker—and the sonorot 

he earnestly beseeches him to tell a direct and deliberate (ie ;|| served, as we have hinted on a former occasion, that persons |sweep—the shop-boy fantastically arranging the tempting 
=e ; Jin sound robust health, procured by exercise and general || show, that is to present to the second sight of many a belle 
* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 124--6—6—|/ temperance, require a greater amount of food, and a more nu- 1 her own sweet person, arrayed in Flandin’s garnitures, Mar 


a7. By R.R. Madden, Esq M.ROC.S8. In two volumes, 12mo sty gs NO lh Salata i be icneelin res! 
pp. 20 Sea. Philade phia "Cares nae a ™o-|/tritious quality than those who live a life of indolence and | quand s jewels, Goguet’s flowers, and (oh tempora, oh mores 











t By the author of the *Roué.” “Three vols. Lane. London, 1830.'/indulgence. Common sense will point out to them the pro- |! Manuel's “ornamental hair work of every description 
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— . NED 7 a ae Ti 7 
Then comes the business hour—the merchant, full of pro-|| nates by “ wondering” amongst his male acquaintance “ how|/thrown back at ten at night, and exhibited the illuminated 
iects, hopes, and fears, hastening to his counting-house—the ‘the girl could presume to encourage him, knowing her for-| gardens, bridge, and temple, that he had any idea but that ot 
clerk to his desk—the lawyer to the courts—the children to|/ tune to be no more than twenty thousand pounds, and his|! passing a domestic evening. But the grand cowp that even 
their schools, and country ladies to their shopping. j own—nothing.” Court Journal. | ing was an illuminated dessert, which appeared almost like 
Then comes forth the gay and idle, and Broadway presents i} magic after the supper. 
a scene as bustling, as varied, and as brilliant, as an oriental i GUITAR PLAYING. | When the king recovered from his first mental disorder in 
fair. There are graceful belles, arrayed in the light costume || The guitar seems, at present, as favourite and fashionable 1765, the queen's favourite, the countess of Northumberland, 
of Paris, playing off their coquetries on their attendant) an instrument with British amateur vocalists of all ranks and | gave a féte at the Mansion, at Charing Cross, beyond what 
heaux—accurately appareled Quakers—a knot of dandies, ages, as with the Spaniards. It is fair to presume that the| modern times can imagine. Pyramids and columns of spiral 
walking pattern-cards, faithful living personifications of their! Peninsular war has brought into vogue, of late years, this 
prototypes in the tailor’s window—dignitied, self-complacent | continental instrument, as well as the beautiful melodies! Of lamps suspended from two lace columns, or obelisks of 
matrons—idle starers at beauties, and beauties willing to be | adapted to it. Many officers in the army patronize the guitar, | flame, whilst little bands of music, dressed in every species of 
stared at—blanketed Indian chiefs from the Winnebagoes, | both in their own persons and in their families ; and, amongst |/COStume, were fantastically interspersed in every direction 
Choctaws, and Cherokees, walking straight forward, as ifthey | these, Lord S n is, we understand, a distinguished per-) Count de Guerchy, the French ambassador, tried to rival this 











flames rose among the trees, and there was a diamond necklace 





were following an enemy’s trail in their own forests—girls | former on this instrument. 1p. |/exhibition, and his plan was to stud the whole front of his 
and boys escaped from school thraldom—young students with spacious mansivi in Soho Square as thickly as possible with 


laps 

I faintly recollect the great ball given by the queen to the 
king of Denmark, when her majesty “ kept it up” to four in 
the morning, and the king froliched with us lads and lasses 
with a heart revelling in young delight And then, only a 
tortnight after, the king of Denmark yvave a splendid masque 
rade to “the nobility and gentry of England” at the Opera 
House. The queen had a prejudice agauit masquerades, and 


their backs turned on college and professors—merry children LARGE FORTUNES. | 
clustering round a toy-shop—servants loaded with luxuries Sir Robert Peel has been elected high steward for the}! 
for the evening party, jostling milliners’ girls with bandboxes borough of Tamworth, in the lace of his late father. It is 

~a bareheaded Greek boy, with a troop of shouting urchins) said that the late Baronet allowed his eldest son twelve thou-| 
at his heels—a party of jocund sailors from the “ farthest) sang pounds sterling per annum, his second son six thousand, 

Ind”—a family groupe of Alsace peasants—and, not the least | his other sons three thousand pounds each, and his daugh- 
olly or enviable of all this multifarious multitude, the com-} ters one thousand five hundred each, and this immense pro- 

pany of Irish orangemen stationed before St. Paul's, their at- | perty isto be divided in these proportions. He is said to have 
tention divided between the passers-by, their possible custo-| died worth two million five hundred thousand pounds. The | would not be present, nor would she sufler her royal consort 
will was proved on Friday in Doctors’ Commons, and sworn| to go; but the king was gay of heart, and cunning, and he 
Clarence ; or a Tale of our own Times. | to exceed one million, which bears the highest probate-duty | contrived to accompany his two brothers and sister, and by 


(fifteen thousand pounds.) The present Baronet is said to 





mers, and the national jibes and jokes of their associates. 


| sitting in a box enclosed with shutters, he enjoyed the scene 





DRESS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. have come into possession of six hundred thousand pounds | to his heart's content without his presence being known 
fo the attractions of a noble figure, Raleigk studied to|)in landed property by the death of his father. 1p.| How he accounted to the queen for this breach of discipline 
: and obedience I know not, but it occasioned many quizzical 


ombine those of a graceful and splendid attire. Many of his! — 
. . P ! , 
garments were adorned with jewels, according to the richest LADY SOUTHAMPTON 8 JEWELS. 
a ° . . anatie 2 it 
fashions of the day, and his armour was so costly and curious || These jewels which were stolen about three months ago, imitations of them by the nobility 
that it was preserved, for its rarity, in the Tower. In one of | have been discovered and returned to her lady ship in a sin-|) i was. I think (tor Bem qnowing obi, and ey memars be 
. 4 a« al 2) = ri} fi r | 'y , ry 4 Jul, ‘ . 

is portraits he is represented in this armour, which was of) cular manner. One day last week, Lord Southampton’s | 5ins to fail me ) but I think it was in 1789, that her majesty 
silver richly ornamented, and his sword and belt studded with gardener was digging in the shrubbery, and his spade struck oe a grand ale in honour of the king's oP The cards 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls. In another he chose to be de- lagainst some hard substance. He carefully took up the ||° he an pe w : 
re . ded with a brown |) ; ‘ : | to the young sporting nobility prescribed that they were to be 
picted ina white satin pinked vest, surrounded with a bro ||mould, and actually found the whole of the valusble stolen | 
doublet, flowered, and embroidered with pearls; and on his| property, with the exception of two finger rings of no con-| 
head a little black feather, with a large ruby and pear! drop | ciderable value. 
oo aueiiam ten ace of a button. These, it may be | 

o confine the loop in place of a | ” , pack |dispensable to all ; and whent heir majesties saw Lord Camden 
maid, — — = 2 hen y ian a % DIAMONDS. lenter with a dress so outre tor lis uge and learned profession, 

ae i she vas the boas illiers duke of Buck- || : : ; sae il 
dress, in days when it was the —_ e “ It is expected that diamonds, especially small ones, will they could scarcely contain themselves. “ What, what, what! 
ngham, to be “yoked and manecled” in vag .) ag a agi shortly become less scarce, and consequently proportionably | Camden, Camden, leave the law and turn Niorod !’ ened hi: 
' ‘| and suit alone diamonds to the value of) ), ce ee aa re | ’ ’ ; 

y carry on his cloak and suit al |\less valuable, since the late Burmees war has, it is said, put |! majesty, joking the old lord. Lord Thurlow was not to be 


jokes amongst us “ youngsters.” This juvenile ite was the 
happy prelude to many more at the palaces, and to many 


dressed in the Windsor uniform; but some hoaxer persuaded 
the grave Lords Camden, Manstield, Loughborough, and 
Ib. | other old and learned lords, that the Windsor uniform was in 





righty thousand pounds. London Literary Gazette. | into British possession some rich mines of these gems, equal ||hoaxed, and he appeared in his old brown coat and wig, and 
' in hardness and water, and superior in size, to any that have || speckled stockings. 

LAUGHING TURKS. yet graced the public or private collections of bijouterie in!| The king and queen visited the nobility familiarly, and 

A gentleman who loves a laugh himself tells a good story | the kingdom, Ib. || were at the grand fele given by the French Ambassador in 

»bout Turks laughing. He was at the town of the Darda- eR Portman Square, and at the still more superb gala given by 

nelles with another English traveller; while loitering about, LENDING JEWELS. llthe Ambassador of Spain at Ranelagh. At this entertain 

e all at once lost his English servant, a humorous creature, Some idea may be tormed of the prevalence of the custom |! ment, the Rotunda was lighted by magic flames issuing out 


| 


worthy of such a master. After some search, H— was found | of letting out, or lending jewels for Aire, and of the profit ac-|'of innumerable gold filigrane baskets, whilst two hundred 


in the bazars, dancing a minuet with a tall tame pelican; NO | cruing frou: this mode of proceeding, by the following fact :—|/tootmen, superbly dressed, waited on the company Th 
wavs disconcerted at their approach, he finished his dance, 4 lady, viewing a few davs since the magnificent display of || world spoke much of her majesty’s diamonds Mony mag 
ind then with a ball-room bow, he took his partner by the plate and jewellery appertaining to one of our principal me- |) pificent presents of them had name made to ber, particularly 
wing, and, with a mincing gait, led her to take refreshments tropolitan jewellers, observed, amongst other splendid articles, by the Turkish Ambassador; and the celebrated present of 
ita neighbouring kibaub shop. The solemn Turks almost ||, diamond necklace worth seventy-five thousand pounds ster lidiamonds to the king by the Nizam, exceeded any thing 
died of laughter, and the roar that arose from the bazar could ‘ling. On inguing whether a pure haser was likely to be eee in Europe These were the davs ot parure Dresse: 
inferior only to that of the Dardanelles battery, when Baron |found for this extensive trinket, the person who shewed the |l were more varied and elaborate, and better adapted for the 
le Tott tired his great gun! English Magazine jewellery, replied : “No, madam; we cannot hope for such a || display of costly jewellery. Her majesty, on some occasions, 
thing ; but our money is returned to us, and with interest too, tse emed a stream of hquid light, dazzling all beholders 
A DISAPPOINTED SUITOR, and by merely letting out articles like these, which the first | But the devices of the table were then more ingenious and 
\ certain titled gentleman 1s said to have lately refused a nobility in the kingdom cannot be ashamed to hire, because |/beautiful. ‘There was a mode of making running streams of 
ung lady (his janior by about twenty-four years) under the | their purchase would employ, for almost each, a fortune !” 1p. | pellucid jelly, with coruscations of light from the bottom, re 
iollowing ‘circumstances :-—The parents of the lady in ques- |flected by floating objects, that was very beautiful, though it 
tion not having an idea, from the gentleman’s superiority of | GAIETIES OF THE COURT OF GEORGE III. be been laid asiwe 
The last, or nearly the last royal fete I was ever at, was 





vears, that an attachment subsisted between them, very natu-|| The consort of George Il. had an almost insatiable love 
uly and verv innocently, encouraged his visits to their house || of diamonds and lace. I remember that tor years alter the|/the memorable and splendid one given by his late majesty in 
as an agreeable friend. At length he made his proposals, ||court given upon her wedding day, nothing was talked of but | 1805, on his taking up his permanent residence at Windsor 
shich were accepted, as it is averred; but Sir E—— D——, | her majesty’s diamond tiara and her diamond stomacher. A/|)'There was the new service of plate, which had just cost thirty 
fter having put the first important query to the lady of his, tiara at that day required almost a mine to ornament it, for!;thousand pounds sterling; and there were the curious silver 
hoice, thought proper to put a second, and, as it will be seen, | ladies then wore toupets and “s)stems,” or a frame work of| candellabras and chandeliers, with the silver tables, which 
to him an equally important one, to her father, which in plain | hair, compared to which a grenadier’s cap, in point of size, is|/ had been saved from Hanover at the invasion of the French ; 
English amounted to this :—“ How much is your daughter to|/as a wart to Ossa! On the Monday following, their majes-|'and, to match these, were the silver tables of William IIL, and 


have?” “Ten thousand pounds now,” replied the gentle- ties, in chairs, a splendid cavalcade, went to the theatre. ‘The |}Queen Anne, and a great deal of the old plate of Henry VIU 
nan, “and ten thousand more upon my demise.” ‘Is ¢hat} queen wore this much celebrated stomacher, the diamonds of | About five hundred persons were present. The king's table 


ll?” eried the elderly inamorato, with a look in which asto- |) which had cost fity thousand pounds, and the centre brilliant | used nothing but gold plate, whilst only silver was permitted 


all 

nishment and disappointment struggled strongly for pre-emi-) alone had cost ten thousand pounds; an enormous sum con- at the side tables. Between two hundsed and fifty and twe 
nence. “ All, L assure you,” said the father—‘ 1 can give her) sidering the relative vaiue of money at that period. hundred and sixty dozen of silver plates were used on this 
no more.” “ Well, then,” replied Sir E——, “ that being the Then came the splendid féte given in the park by Miss | occasion 





case, 1 have only to say, that we can proceed no further im this’ Chudleigh, afterwards the too-faiwous duchess of Kingston, 
affair ; fora girl with only twenty thousand pounds will never and the duke of Richmond's masquerade, and the illuminated Sitence.—To learn how to speak, you must sometime: 


suit me!’ The friends of the young lady inveigh bitterly fi/e of prodigious cost, with which the queen so suddeuly | practise silence—loudness and garrulity are «fallible signs 


gainst the disappointed gentleman; who, it is said, recrimi- surprised the king, that it was not until two screens were! of impotence. 
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Se See a ae, 
| be more charming than the sunset which we here witnessed|| [3 PISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE 
about a year since, when, for nearly an hour, the whole} ‘ 
|| western half of the horizon was one arch of the brightest | 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 


NIGHT, | ad 
jerimson? Though such a scene is rather rare in our imme- 3 
———--——Day follows night; and night . ee i : > F | To the Editor of the Mirror 
his arn dia ©. Sealer || diate vicinity, yet in the interior, and particularly in the July 10, 1890 


|| mountainous districts of New England, it occurs almost every Dear sin—The unusual heat of the weather, during the las: 
lay. At Williamstown, the Chamouni of Massachusetts, | week, having put my ideas somewhat in confusion, I con 
all sunshine, all flowers, his mind would become languid and || scarcely ar evening sets in without the most beautitul accom- cluded to exchange the dreary associations of my closet for 
enervate, and the energies which spring from his nobler pas- |paniment of rainbow-tinted clouds. 1 never marked the|jthe purer air and sublimer scenery of Schooley’s Mountain 


sions, would no longer set him apart as the lord of creation. |) Changes of their forms or colouring without calling to mind || Bundling up, therefore, a scanty wardrobe, sufficient for the 
If the desolation of a lasting winter prevailed, he would grow | the foliowing lines which 1 have somewhere seen, and which, ||excursion, 1 was soon on my way. 
gloomy and unsocial ; his sympathies would become less active though tanciful, are nevertheless descriptive of those beautiful | It was late in the afternoon of a sultry day when I arrived, 
sal endauinn, end the enect Wade ff tien weld evel, ||by the usual rout, at “ Belmont Hall,” which stands by itselt 
if ever, put forth their blossoms. ‘The monotony which would {upon the very summit of the mountain. Having determined 
accompany the continuance of any one season, would render \\to remain a few days, I ordered a room and some refreshments 
and after the sun had abated somewhat of his fervour, took « 
stroll towards ‘‘ Budd's lake,” to enjoy the freshness and cloud 
less beauty of the evening. It was an old and favourite spot ; 
and whena man is thrown, either by chance or design, into soli 


Tuene is a beauty, a marked benevolence of design im the 
. > . | 
ilternations of the seasons. If man’s years were all summer, 





crealions : 

Brightare its skies and waters, rich its clouds 

In all the tints of light, superbly rich 

And oft in trance of thought by fancy charmed, 

While gazing on their gorgeous uiinnarets 

I've deemed that dimly through the blue serene 

Heaven's radiant palaces of glory shone 

Or that angelic architects, to please 

The good with visions of their future home, 

Those mansions eublematical had reared 

There is a tranquillizing influence in the scenes which usher | tude, he lovestochoose his treesand shades; andeven the stones 

in the approach of evening. ‘The vesper notes of the birds | upon which he reclines become objects of emotion to him, and 
i} ‘ -. . | . . 2 om » . 
llexhibit less of the vivacity of joyousness, and fall upon the || Contribute to his enjoyment. The last rays of the sun yet linger 
The flowers fold ||ed upon the mountain top. At intervals there was a faint 


life more a burden than a blessing. So singular is the con 

stitution of humanity, its strange blending of contrasts, the || 
union of material inertness with the ever-restless activity of } 
inind, that an enduring state of tempest or tranquillity would 
he insupportable, In the one case we should sink down from ) 
listlessness, in the other from excitement. Another kind pro- 
vision in the revolution of the seasons is the guarded and pre- 
paratory change which takes place in their succession. In || ear with a plaintive and sweeter cadence. 
this there is no abruptness. Nature is not taken unawares |) up their delicate petals—the clouds lie listlessly along the || yellow light upon the bosom of the waters, but it was rapidly 
in any of her departments. So nicely graduated is their || horizon, and the air, which the bustle of day has filled with ||dying away ; and in the distance, the winding shore began to 
¢pproach that the transition from one to the other is almost I strange noises, becomes hushed as if for sleep. Now and then jbe lost in the gathering twilight. There was something 


imperceptible. Spring turns from the winter like an affee- | a sound interrupts the general quiet of the scene as the e-f strikingly beautiful in the thin veil in which nature had 
shrouded her boldest works, enhancing, by the very obscurity; 


tionate child from the arms of a stern, yet endeared parent, || maid or the homeward-bound reaper strikes into some familiar \§ 
lingering and looking back with tears and smiles, till at last || household song, or the zephyr rustles the leafy branches, or |in which she had wrapped them, the value of their attributes 
she is folded from sight in the embraces of summer. In the i freights his wing with the low music of the distant water-fall ; | Suddenly the measured sound of an oar fell on my ear, bu 
lapse of a few weeks the leafy gorgeousness of the latter || but the continuance is momentary, and serves as a pleasing || it was long heard in the stillness before I could determine 
season attains its perfection, and then a change as of decline || contrast to the deepening stillness. At suchan hour it seems || from whence it proceeded. At length a little boat entered the 





steals over the voluptuous paradise, till at length its blossomed || as if universal nature were drawing her curtains for a dreamy leove, and came alongside the rudely constructed pier upon 
heauties are gently supplanted by the more substantial decora- ! and deep rest. Then is the season for contemplation—the || which I stood, when those whom it had brought leaped joyously 
tions of autumn. These, in their turn, are destined to wax || tine to turn aside from the haunts of mirth, for those purify-|/ashore. Some trifling civilities which it was in my power to 
ind wane and pass away; and winter shall fill their places ||ing enjoyments which solitude alone can minister. Ye in lrender them, soon made us acquainted, and we proceeded 
with his rade, yet not unpleasant creations. Still in all this || whose bosoms still linger the stormy and unhallowed pas-||together to the hall. The party consisted of a lady and tw: 
variation from one extreme to another, there is, as I have before ] sions which day has excited, come forth to the shadowy | gentlemen, the former being sister of one of the latter. The: 
hinted, no broad line of demarcation. The months, as it || twilight, and a portion of its serenity shall fall like a heavenly i were natives of the south, and were, for the first time, enjoy 
were, run into one another, and their union forms an unbroken || influence upon your spirits, The stern necessities of your lot ||ing the wild and unattired scenes of nature which abound i: 
cirele, within whose boundary the “busy hours’ | shall for awhile be forgotten amid the soothing images which | these regions. Their conversation soon enabled me to percei\ 





evening gathers around you. 


reveal their), 
magic and their spells. In fact it would be impossible to draw } Ye shall no longer feel the ||that fortune and respectable birth were to be considered a: 


uch a line, for we cannot precisely determine when one || weariness of toil—no longer groan under the stern tasks of | 
season terminates and another commences; and therefore their |) morning or mid-day—no longer remember the harrowings ot | 
divisions must be rather arbitrary than natural. But suppose | scorn, or contumely, or oppression, for evening hath an “ ob- | 
the year were divide! into four uniform periods—suppose || livious antidote” for all your sufferings. Yea, come forth to 
that upon the tender and half-opened buds of April the sun- |) the moonlit lawns and the forest dells, and the tranquillity || 
shine of August should descend in all its withering effulgence, || which reigns throughout their seclusions shall again be | 
or that the chilling blasts of February should follow imme- || yours. | 
diately on the warm serenity of one of our Indian-summer|| Por my self, the night has more charms than all other seasons 
ifternoons—and how melancholy would be the result! |)united. Immure me in a dungeon—shut from my view the | 
The same regularity of concurrence accompanies the inter- i beauties of morning—the “pomp and circumstance” which 
change of day and night. First darkness, then the gray |/attend the glorious sun through all his course; but do not, 
dawn, then the rosy-tinted morning, and by-and-by, succeeds | oh ! do not deny me the free enjoyments of the blessed night. 
the full rich radiance of noon; then, as the sun declines, the | Starry and stilly might! for me thou hast a solace and a spell, 
light lessens in intensity, till the crimson twilight, the shadowy ij and I welcome thy return as the weary and heart-sick slave 
evening, and, at last, the over-brooding night again reveal!) hails the return of the Sabbath, whose hallowed recurrence 


among their least valuable possessions. But the lady! “ she 
was a thing of morn,” sparkling with all the light and life ot 
early spring. Seldom have I seen a step so elastic, a form s 

beautiful, and a face so radiant with the uninterrupted play 
of soul. It is needless to talk of all “the lesser graces” of a 
lovely woman ; these may constitute parts of beauty, but w 

could as easily form a conception of the appearance of a watch 
by looking at its wheels, as of the human countenance from 


a description of its individual features. I “have long love 


| pretty women with a poet's feeling ;” and it is enough for m 


to say that Caroline W. was the first being who ever taught m: 
to suspect that the colourings of romance—the gay picturing 
of a sunny imagination, might not always be too highly over 
wrought. If, by chance, this letter should ever fall under he: 
eye, she will, perhaps, for a moment recall the stranger wh 
was so accidentally thrown in her way, though I am sure sh: 


their individual glories as they pass in review before us. Beauti-|) frees him for a season from the scourge, and bondage, and 
ful, very beautiful is the “coming on” of day and night! But) joathsome presence of his task-master. Would that I had 


though there is a similarity in the unagery they present, the l the Wings of a spirit, that I might circle with thee the revolv- 
ing earth, and dwell forever in its far-reaching and “shadowy | are going on upon the le of the Morris Canal (taking a pee; 


will not thank him for the portrait he has here drawn of her 
My new friends had intended to visit the excavations whic! 











leone.” ‘Thy presence hath for me a Lethean influence, and }at the bones of the mammoth, on the way) the next morning 
| ’ 


feelings they awaken in the spectator are widely different. | 
| as I gaze upon the mysterious decorations of thy peaceful do- but hearing of my resolution to see the sun rise upon 


As he looks to the brightening east, a thrill as of gladness 
comes over him; for there is something animating in the re 

flection that around him a world is rising from its slumbers || main, the anxieties which the bustle and turmoil ot day have | romantic cascade in the neighbourhood, and witness th 
gathered to my bosom are banished as by the visitation of an beautiful rainbows which are formed in its spray, they enter 


to renew its multifold and varied tasks—something stirring 
he peacefulness of life’s morning hour steals over ed largely into the same views, and after an early supper © 


in the thought that presently he has to rush to its thronged || angel. 
arena to struggle with the bold and the haughty, the crafty and || ne again while musing on thy magnificent, thy sublime pre- retire d to rest, having previously settled that we should set ou 
the powerful, for whatever prize ambition shall proffer as the |) sentations. The spirit forgets her humiliating alliance with ‘together by daybreak. We slept soundly, notwithstandir 

So reckless is the pride of his |) the sordid and inert dust, as imagination snatches it aloft, and | the sultriness of the weather, until awakened by the servant 


recompense of the victorious. 
upon whom it had been enjomed to call us at four. Risin 


nature, that he can rejoice in the prospect, and exult in the) on. far on 
approach of the tumult in w hich he is about to mingle. Not Beyond the planets and remoter sphere | immediately, I hastened to the breakfast parlour. Carolin 
’ orbs thatt blue abysses glean : 
such, however, are his sensations when the day's commotions = nose p main brigt Neen. nenerad was already there, and it was not long before her brother an 
are ended, and he watches the setting sun as he sinks down Vill earth's wide globe gleams out, a little sta his friend joined us, and the guide s, who were to ace yypar 
: nd the deey ge . ties z 
se adying monarch upon his couch of crimson and gold onceaplenpt ate tye: Peenagnin  poormacnty us, were waiting without 

Ime a Ul) eS I 4 Phere on ethereal plains, mid mingle ” e 

The excitement of the morning has vanished, and, perhaps OF chert ate and seraphim t 7 trike ‘We have a pony for the lady,” said the landlord of Be 
Chem golden harps around th’ Eternal’s throne 2 . 

his heart is now drooping from disappointment and the sick ain tein ten at saan peter mont Hall, bowing, as we descended the stairs, “ if she wou! 

I 5 i t nds in er we, tl all nred £ 

she catches t r)i strain and asks a lyr Protevs. like to nde down the hill. The road is somewhat rough 


ness of “hope deferred.” He beholds in the gorgeous and 
fading clouds the likeness of those visions which at dawn | 
showed so winningly, and whose brightness, experience now 
teaches him, shone but to mock his creduhty. Yet he with- |) arg 
is gaze, for the melancholy which accompanies tt |! jg ike a | 


Kate is sure-footed as a dog.” 


1—Law is like a country dance ; people “Had you not better accept his offer,” said her brother 


»and down in it till they are fairly tired out. Law 
k of surgery—there area great many terrible cases) Can you really suppose I have so little of the heroine abo 


WHAT IS LAW LIKE 


“Oh! fie on vou, Charles! you will positively spoil ai 


led uj 


draws not 





is not unpleasing, and the memories awakened by those pass: jp it, It is like physic too, they that take the ist of it are me as to be carried over this glorious mountain on the ut 
ing glories, ke dreams of recovered treasures, are Not wv thout) best off It is like a homely gentlema: very well to follow;” poetical back of Kate?) See! the sky is brightening in th 
their solace nd like a scolding wife, very bad when it vsus. Law. east, and we delay too long: we shall miss the sight 
I have read of the beauties of Malian skies, but I caanot!/is like a new fashion, people are bewitched t into i nd It was in vain to urge her further, and we left Kate int 
What, for instances nld like bad wearhe most poople are clad to cet ont of it table. to dream of green grass and butter-cuy ! 


eleve that t urpas pow! 
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Eee 
and were soon on our way with buoyant steps and merry 
hearts. We rested only twice in our progress—once at the 
spring, whose clear water gushed out from a fissure in the 
rock, and again upon a natural seat, which is made by 
the branch of a half uprooted tree. As we proceeded, the 
rapture of my southern friends knew no bounds. The 
morning was remarkably tavourable, and we could see every 
thing in its clear and mellow light. Until we reached the 
summit “where the proud rush of waters meets the sky,” 
the dashing of the stream formed the principal object of 
attention, except that now and then we were able to catch a 


glimpse at the valley of the Musconekonk, studded with) 


hamlets farm-houses, and the substantial evidences of comfort 
and independence. Indeed we pity the man who can 





— on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 


But when we gained the eminence, the omnipotence of nature 
burst at once upon the enraptured soul! How can my pen 
describe that unutterably sublime amphitheatre of towering 
and terraced mountains, rising, one behind another, in end- 
less perspective, till the eye, by resting upon them, becomes 
bewildered and confused with a reverential awe of the majesty 
of nature—or by gazing on the dashing of the water-fall, 
shuts out the material universe from the mind to make room 
for the vast and mighty conceptions of “Him who weigheth 
the mountains in a balance,” and “ measureth the waters in 
the hollow of his hand ?” 

We returned to the hall, and in a few more hours we part- 
ed, as if we never had met. 1 saw the beautiful girl and her 
young lover enter the carriage together. She waived her 
hand to me as I stood upon the piazza, and I watched the 
vehicle till it wound round a point which concealed it and 
the fair lady from my view, perhaps forever. I thought, though 
it might be only fancy, that a shade of melancholy occasionally 
gathered on her brow; but she had mingled much with the 
world, and why should I wonder that sorrow had visited her 
bosom? I am alike ignorant of her story and her fate; 
and I think of her only as an image of loveliness which has 
crossed my path, and which, having seen, I shall never forget. 

In closing this lettcr, 1am in duty bound to say to such 
of your friends as contemplate an excursion this summer, 
that I know of no place of amusement preferable to Schooley’s 
Mountain. Health and recreation are to be enjoyed there to 
the fullest extent; and it is due to Mr. Bowne, of Belmont 
Hall, to observe that his guests were greatly pleased with 
the order and attention which predominated at his mansion, 
and the assiduous attention of Mrs. Bowne to her female 
boarders. At Belmont Hall, as early in the season as it is, I 
found the throng of fashion fast gathering, and I was not 
long in recognising the bright eyes of many a fair belle to 
whom my willing heart had erst paid obeisance in Broad- 
way; and there too were several of your gayest bucks, 
ind the choice spirits of the day. 
society, a generous table, choice wines, fishing, and sporting | 
of every kind, spacious and airy rooms, and a studious desire 
to satisfy one’s wishes and pleasures, superadded to magnifi- 
cent and romantic scenery, pure and elastic air, and the 
chalybeate waters of the spring at Schooley’s Mountain, are | 
appreciated. 








ORIGLNAL TALES. 


THE TWO GRAVES. 


Se 








child, a girl now verging on her eighteenth year. The latter, | ble attentions which are naturally suggested by the delicacy 
without being positively beautiful, possessed a rare combina- jjof a female mind. She wiped the flushed cheek and hig! 
jo of charms. Her unsophisticated and artless manners, | pale forehead of the patient, whom fever had rendered deli 
|which plainly indicated the seclusion in which she had lived, | rious ; shaded her large blue eyes, bright with unnatural lus 
| were formed from nature’s teaching, and were not the less at {jtre, from the light of the lamp which had been placed in the 
jtractive on that account. The tinge which her cheeks, origi- |/apartment, and strove, by every method in her power, to alle 
nally very fair, had received from exposure to the sun, rather | Vite her situation. George Davis himself, throwing his rifle 
enhanced than diminished her beauty ; and her large black || his constant companion wherever he went, over his shoulder 


And no wonder, if good | 





jeyes, which usually glowed with that kind of brightness 


great animation to features of otherwise rather a pensive cast. 
George Davis, on the evening to which our story alludes, 
jhad been sometime returned to his cabin, and his thoughts 
'had wandered intoa more agreeable channel than that which 
| was occasioned by the sight of the arrival of emigrants near 


jhis secluded abode, when he was suddenly startled by a low 


tapping at his door, which directly after opened, and disclosed 
to him one of the party he had lately seen upon the beach. 
Tee stranger was the same whom he had noticed wandering 
apart from the others, and there was something in his appear 
ance and deportment which drove back the scowl! that had 
begun to settle on George Davis’s brow. He was a young 
man, apparently not more than twenty-four or twenty-five 
years old. His countenance was prepossessing, and except 
that it was darkened by an expression of deep melancholy, 
was of a high character of manly beauty. 
more practised eye than the backwood-man’s, would have 





riage, a certain air of command, and other indications, it might 
have been inferred that he was an officer of the navy. On 
throwing open the door he apologised for his intrusion, and 
in a few words explained its cause. 

‘In yonder boat at the beach,” said he in a low tone, and with 
a voice in which a nice ear might have detected a faltering, not- 
| withstanding that he evidently strove to speak with calmness 
and composure—“In yonder boat a young female, in whom 
|I have the deepest interest, lies at the point of death. I came 
to crave from you the shelter of your cottage for her, that 
means may more effectually be applied to restore her, or, at 
least, that she may die in a place of greater quietness than 
yonder boat with its noisy crew affords.” 

Before the stranger had half finished his appeals George 
Davis was on his feet, and ready to accompany him 

“It’s a poor sort of shelter this cabin of mine, 
“and I’m fearful you will find Alice and Mary but poor nurses, 
for, thank heaven, they haven't been necessiated to have 
much experience in that way ; but if kindness can do the poor 
woman any good, she will not lack it at their hands, and, at 
any rate, you are right welcome to what you ask. So let us 
to the beach, and see what way we can bring the sick lady 
| here.” 
| The female, concerning whom the stranger appeared thus 
janxious, Was a young creature, scarcely more than nineteen, 
|though sickness had already so worn her lovely countenance 
that even that estimate might have been too great. She had 
‘heen seized with a fever descending the Ohio river, and the 
|disease had been accelerated and augmented by the exposure 
ito which she was subject in the miserable vessel. A heavy 
‘rain had occurred in the previous night, from which the root 
lof the moving boat afforded but a very inadequate defence, 
‘and the water had dripped through its crevices, and found its 
'way, despite of all the anxious care of her companion, into 
jher birth. From the time that she was first taken sick, the 


” 


said he, 








IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Pus cabin of George Davis was constructed in the rudest style | 

it back-woods architecture. It was composed of unhewn logs, | 
placed together at the ends, after the manner in which children 
build their houses of jackstraws. The door consisted of a few 
vaken shingles, or clap-boards, fastened together with wooden 
pins, and suspended on hinges of the same material ; and the | 
roof, composed of similar clap-boards, was kept in its place by | 
long and heavy logs, placed lengthwise of the building, and | 
‘t short intervals from each other. The inhabitant of the| 
more stately and convenient edifices of cities, who has never 
witnessed the privations and discomforts of the modes of fron- 


stranger had never left her bed-side, except occasionally to look 
along the banks of the river, in the hope of seeing a habita- 
jtion, to which she might be transferred. The persons with 
whom she was descending the Ohio river were rade emi 
igrants, who had nothing in common with himself; he had 


|merely taken passage with them, and they already began to | 


tire of the bargain, which subjected them to the inconve- 
jniencies and restraints necessarily incident to their having a 
sick female in theircabin. It was with pleasure, therefore, that 
they had heard the stranger announce his intention of leav- 
ing them at the first hatutation they should reach, and their 
eyes as well as his dwelt often on the banks of the river, in 


the hope of deserying some human abode. The smoke of 


| which has been aptly termed the sunshine of the heart, gave || 


His dress, to a} 


denoted him to be a nautical man ; and from his erect car-, 


tier life, may smile at our briet description of George Davis's | George Davis's cabin was the first that had saluted their sight 
‘bode ; but in such rude and simple dwellings thousands of} The discovery was quickly communicated to the stranger, 
their fellow-creatures in the western states reside, and find | who was wandering, in a state of mind but little to be envied, 
their narrow and unartificial habitations amply sufficient for| along the beach; and, on hearing it, he immediately hastened 
the great purpose of existence—happiness. The truth of the | to the door, to make the application which we have recorded. 
hacknied line of Goldsmith, ‘Man wants but little here be The suffering female was conveyed with all possible care to 
low,” is beautifully illustrated by the lives of many of those) the lowly abode, and placed on a bed in an inner apartment 
» been occupied by the daughter, 
Mary hovered 


Poll th hitele a 


‘ack-woodmen, who show how very little may suffice to ad-| of the hut, which had hithert 


minister to the real necessities of ‘ unaccommodated inan whom we have faintly described rbout her 


issiduously adnunisterec nd valna 


lhe family of George Davis consisted of a wife and an only ueh. and 


||and whistling to his dog, set off on a narrow trail through the 


| woods towards the cabin of his nearest neighbour, where he 
proposed getting a horse, and riding to the distant village tor 
medical aid. But medical aid in the case of the delirous fi 
|male was destined to be of no avail. Through the whole ot 
the night her fever continued with unabated fury, and, from 
time to time, low whisperings, half murmured sentences 
jjand once or twice a slight laugh, followed by weeping and 








|| broken speech, as of one earnestly imploring some boon, indt- 
jcated that the mind of the sufferer was wandering far away 
|| trom the realities of her situation, ‘Towards morning her 
| fever subsided, and she fell into a short and quiet sleep. Her 
dreains, if any she had, seemed of a happy nature, for a sweet 
smile played on her wan lips, and just before she awoke one 
jjof those softly-modulated sighs, which sometimes escape 

|| trom a heart overfraught with felicity, stole from her bosom 

| As she lay thus, in the feeble light which the lamp threw 
over her pale countenance, the rich clusters of her dark hair 
rendering her cheeks still more pale by contrast, and her deli 
cate form already much attenuated by the wasting sickness 
|| which was consuming her, she scarcely seemed like a being o! 
earth, but rather an inhabitant of that spiritual world, on the 
| Yery confines of which in truth she stood. ‘The stranger sat 
all night by her bed-side, and gazed upon her with an ey: 
\|that never wandered from her features for a single instant 

|| By one skilled in reading the human countenance unutterall 
|things might have been traced in the workings of his features 

|| but by no word or sigh or sign did he betray to those around 
him the character of his emotions. It had been taken for 
|| @ranted that his relation to the suflerer was such as to war 
rant his remaining continually at her side; but whether he 
was her husband or brother, had not been asked. The wes 
tern country people have but a small portion of that curiosity 








concerning the personal affairs of others, which so strongly 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the castern states, and which 
indeed, is one of the causes of that dishke to those whom thes 
denominate Yankees, that even at the early period of our nar 
rative had begun to display itself. It was seen that the fate 
of the female, in whatever relation she stood to the stranger, 
was a matter of the deepest interest to him; and, in the wan 
derings of her mind, the word most frequently on her lips 
sometimes coupled with endearing epithets, was evidently th 
name of him who remained so anxiously by her couch 


The light of the rising sun was on the tops of the highes! 
trees, and the ten thousand birds of the forest were hailin: 
his approach with their matin song, when the female awok« 
| The delirium had passed away with her slumber, and as he: 
loves now wandered around the cabin, and rested for a bric! 
; moment on each of its inmates, she seemed at once to com 
prehend the circumstances of her situation. To Mrs. Davis 
| who with motherly solicitude was smoothing her pillow, sh 
jextended her wan hand, and by a faint smile communicated 
jthe thanks she was too weak to utter; and Mary, the int 





' 


resting daughter of the back-woodman, also read in a glance: 
jthe acknowledgment that was due to her kindness. With th 
quick eyes of female delicacy she saw, or thought she saw 


I likewise, in the look that then rested on the stranger, a desir: 


to be alone with him, and withdrawing her mother from th: 
japartinent, they both busied themselves for a considerabl: 
During a great por 
jtion of this period a low murmuring sound, as of the faint 


time in the outer room of the cottage. 
voice of the female, and an equally low but shriller voice in 
reply, as fof the stranger answering in whispers, met thei 
ears After a while total silence succeeded, which was in 
They both hur 
The sight which then presented it 


jfew moments interrupted by a deep groan 
ried into the apartment 
iself was distressing in the extreme. The female stranger 
was no more. Her spirit had apparently exhaled without a 
sigh, for her features were as composed as an infant's in slum 
ber, and a sweet smile still lingered on her wan lips, which 
were slightly parted, as if life had passed while some word of 
jlove was just leaving her tongue. Her companion, who had 
jbeen kneeling by her bed-side, seemed wholly unconscious of 
| the faimly of the 


His cheek was ashy pale; his eye 


intrusion of the honest back-woodmaen 


distended and tearles 
bject before him, whose hand 
his whole appearance d 


I} wt mat 


1 
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were riveted on the breat! 
was strongly clasped in hu ind 
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— 


and her daughter stood for some moments silent spectators of 


the scene, not daring to interrupt the awful silence with what || gives a very good idea of the interior of the crater of Vesuvius 


they felt would be their vain attempt to comfort the bereaved | 


individual, who had probably lost the dearest, perhaps the only 
dear object in the world. 
restored to consciousness, started to his feet, and made al) 


He turned with a mild}; 
' 


strong effort to regain composure. 
look to the two females, who, with a mingled feeling of awe 
and grief, stood aloof, and seemed afraid or unwilling to ap 
proach more nearly ; and in a subdued and gentle voice, which | 
still, however, quivered with irrepressible emotion, bade them| 

and behold the lifeless form of one who, while | 





| 
' 


Jraw near, 
living, had no equal in the world 


“Cold, cold already,” said he, as he wrung the attenuated || 


hand which now, for the first time, returned no answering || canvass bag. 
ithan one. 


pressure ; “cold, cold already; and in a few brief hours th 


form which I have so loved to clasp, the eyes on which my l 


j—let out a little of the heat and darkness, as Pat says— 
| quilis, wafers, dust, parchment, and pigeon holes—pretty 
At length the stranger, apparently | prospect, but not quite so refreshing as that from Cattskill 


lof an auto-da-fe. 


|| ninety-two—tried portwine and water as a cooler—unsuccess- 


Nixe.—Arrived at my office— windows shut—atmosphere 


mountain—at least just now. Three letters to write and a 
bill in chancery to finish—letters to be carried two miles to 
the gentleman who has undertaken to forward the m—partner 
out of town, and no postponement possible—rare anticipation 
—gives one some idea of the feelings of a heretic on the eve 


Ereven.—Hotter and hotter—peeped at thermometer, 





ful, came through the pores of my skin as if I had been a 
tar-room crowded, steam rising in more ways} 


Standing near the post office, felt an unusual} 
warnith in my left shoulder, turned to ascertain the cause, and| 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


AMERICAN CUTLERY. 
Notwirneranpine the sneers ef invidious foreign critics, 
the artists and mechanics of the United States may be safely 
pronounced equal if not superior to those of all other countries 
in the ingenuity of their inventions, the usefulness of their 
designs, and the excellence of their manufactures. Daily 
proofs ef this are furnished, and many more would be forth- 
coming, were it not for the peculiar condition of our scattered 
population. An instance of this lately occurred in the de- 
velopement of the fact, that the Roskell watches, which have 
gained so much reputation and wealth for the English manu- 
facturer with whose name they are identified, were actually 
the invention of an American, who accompamied Perkins, and 
who had not the means to succeed in making use of his own 
designs. Roskell accidentally saw the specimen of the Ameri 


eyes have gazed, as if they could look through them into her || tound myselfalmost m contact with an old gentleman whose} can’s manufacture, copied it, and has made his fortune by it 


very heart; and they could, for her sou! was ever in her face 
The lips on which my tips have been pressed so oft and so 
fondly, all, all will be laid to rest within the bosom of the| 
earth. Oh, while I had thee by my side—thy voice to cheer, | 
thy counsel to guide, thy happiness to care for, the world, | 
bleak and barren as it is, had charms enough. What was| 
poverty tome? Thy lips uttered no complaint. What was 
disgrace ? Thou still confidedst in my honour. What was the 
scorn of the proud and the hate of the prejudiced, while thy 
smile always greeted me, and thy unchanging love more than 
compensated for the enmity of the world. What art thou 
(And, as he spoke, the hand which he had hitherto 


now ?” 
continued to hold dropped heavily down.) ‘Nothing, nothing! 
The earth-worm will soon banquet on those dear features— 
the clod soon press those delicate limbs, and the rank grass of 
this lonely and vainly luxuriant region wave above thy nar 


row bed. 
\lice and Mary, who comprehended him rather by his tone 





| 
' 
ce | 
han his incoherent language, and who still stood somewhat|| 3 ; = ‘ 
; , ‘ «ao. || ‘Two.—Thermometer ninety-two and a half. Spent an 
aloof, intimidated by his glaring eye and quivering lip; “ ap- < : h . vt 
: “ eS - || hour in trying to find the coolest corner of the office - couldn't || He 
proach, and do the last offices of kindness for the most peer- ||) . : || the 
| find it. Took off coat and stock ; found my collar all gone : 


ess of her sex.” As he spoke thus he rushed out of the cabin, 


= ; ; Ie 
ind striking deep into the woods, was soon lost to sight | 








FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN 


We give the following characteristic note, with the accom 


On my return, saw several people gazing 


: : their fat mamma had just melted away : 
ach’? es . , ace Dy en . . _* 

Approach,” said the stranger, turning again to Mhought of Arethusa and the sisters of Phaton—Mean to} 

compose a sonnet on the subject when the weather cools. 


|| two little boys fighting for a fan. Wondered if it were any} 


have believed it before; for she would be an excellent refri- 


|| nose was redshot—removed from such aninflammable neigh-| This, we hope, will not always be the case. 


tourhood in all haste. 

TweEtve.—Set out on my walk. Vulcan protect me— 
thought of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, and compared 
myself to Bonaparte in Moscow. Saw a scorched bird’s} 
wing lying in the gutter--poor creature, no doubt it had been | 


and watched my shoes smoking like slow- matches. 


Oxe.—Found my friend at home—Sorry I had endured} 


so much trouble; had changed his mind, and was not going! 


—Kuew a friend who was; lived only a mile off—pleasant 
os ! 


‘onsummation ; no remedy, however—comfortable reflection. 
at a large puddle} 
young ladies and| 
how lamentable— 


of water; inquired and learned that three 


| 
| 


‘urtous effect of heat. Looked out of the window, and saw 


||cooler on the water; wished I dare venture out to try.! 
LIGHT READING. || Tried to cool myself by thinking of Alpine scenery, islands 
of ice, sleigh riding, the North Pole, and Miss 
| presence would now 


whose | 





I never would | 


be a desirable thing; 


) 


We have lately 
|seen some of the most perfect and ingenious products of the 
art of cutlery ever betore exhibited in this country They 
are the contrivance of Mr. Samuel J. Pooley, a native of this 
city. A small glass case contained a box, measuring four 
‘inches in length, two and a quarter in breadth, and one and a 


consumed in its own element, and perished on its rapid course || half in depth, in which were deposited about two hundred 
. : 
hike a moth ina candle, Felt my hat crisping into a cinder, || P!€¢®s, tastefully arranged, consisting of two complete dinne: 


\sets of knives and forks, one-third of a set with patent knife 
|sharpeners, a great variety of miscellaneous articles—a pen 
knife, having ten different parts, and yet weighing only three 

tenths of a grain—scissors, razors, and surgical instruments, 
&c. with pearl handles. There is a silver plate on the box, 
representing an eagle protecting the arts, commerce, and agri 

culture, enriched with thirteen stars, and bearing the follow 

ing inscription :—“ The pleasure | took to honour and ad 

vance my country.""—Plinv. “If sceptic Europe is not lost to 
shame, the blush will be apparent.” The whole is valued at 
twelve hundred dollars. Mr. Pooley leaves this city for Bos 

ton in a few days, and intends to establish his business there 
will, we are happy to hear, offer a public exhibition of hi 

)ingenious manufacture before his departure. 


| MUSIC. 


Ix presenting to our musica! readers the beautiful melody 


|) with which the Mirror of to-day is adorned, we have the 


pleasure to add the following remarks, by a friend well read 
in such lore :—Purcell, the British Orpheus, as he has been 
called, was a contemporary ot Locke, who set the music ol 


panying document, exactly as we received them; for, even if]| gerator : but ‘who can hold fire in his hand by thinking of | Macbet!. In Pepy’s Memoirs—an admirable work, which 
is : . . | or Ma . y's ! : 
disposed to “demur’’ at the broadness of some of Mr. Petti i the frosty Caucasus! 


grew’'s partner's jokes,—as the lady says in Vivian Grey,— |} 
* how can one refine, when the thermometer isat ninety?” ||! 
Editor of the New. York American —Sir—Upon turning over a pieces 
of foolscap this morning, upon one side of which was drafting a ner 
(found that my partner had drawn up the enclosed bill of particulars 
m the other. By way of punishing such a departure from legal usages, || 
Usend you the draft without giving him an opportunity of engrossing || 
fair copy. So, if there should happen to be any thing init to whieh | 





your fastidious taste derurs, you must even amend it for yourselt. |] 
{am sir, your obedient serva VALENTINE PeTriarew |} 7 
— li 

DIARY OF A HEATED ATTORNEY. jt 


| 
MonbDAY MORNING, | 
ome inclination to get up; bed feeling as if it were warmed I 


I found before I could eat it, that it was thoroughly done 
| to died of thirst, not being able to drink as the liquid turned of t 
to steam before I could swallow it. 


pot Asked to wine by 


Turee.—Dinner: horrible idea. Sat down to the task! 
ike Hercules to his labours: meat too rare: took a slice, and} 


Like 


| 


Every body at table look- 


ing as if they as well as the joint, had just come out of the || 





inadvertently took brandy : 

” . | 
vever discovered the mistake except by the smell—found my | 
‘orporeal substances so thoroughly imbued with caloric, that! 


he mustard and pepper lost all taste to me. Dedent, an at-| 


FIVE o’cLock A. m—Half awake—|! tempt at ice-cream, vastly like a raw custard—custards of the! 
} 


‘onsistency of crumbled cheese, the liquid part having eva-| 


like Will Waddle’s, by a baker’s oven; endured the genial!) porated. ‘Tried to say a civil thing to Miss ——; couldn't! 
ns | 


warmth an hour longer in spite of milkman, baker and patent. || 
sweeper, Who were performing a trio in the street under my H" 
window, } 

Six o’crock.—Hotter and hotter. Agreeably entertained iE 
hy the buzzing of a score of blue-bottles, and most amazingly jt 
tittillated by their lighting ever and anon upon my nose. ‘Tried jj 
desperately to annihilate one or two, succeeded in blacking || 
Mortal could no longer stand or rather lie it, |} ¢ 


my own eye. 
at the insects and |} | 


forced to be up betimes, rose, with a 
phe—w, felt as if I had been dribbled through a pipe-stem 

Seven.—About half dressed, awtul work. Mem.—I have } 
to make a call this morning ; 


starch, found one which a man might have broke his shin over i i 


--determined that it would, at all events, last out the morning. || 

i| 

E1¢nt.—freakfast—-toast and salmon—coftee, steam and ||! 
Mem.—-Butter all gravy and flies not cooked—quere, || 


as 
les 


lo it; broke down in the middle—reception of my compli- | 


nent the first cool thing I had felt all day. 
Five.—Nap—dreamed I was a great snow-ball in a thaw; 
awaked by a gentleman wanting to see me—gentleman proved 
o be a dealer in old coats; —— him out of the house; tried 
0 sleep again—wouldn’t do. Thermometer down to eighty- 
"ight—finding the weather grow cool, changed dress, “ went 
yut a walking ;” 


visited Blood—found the female part of his 
iousehold fanning themselves—told me that they had used 


|| Up fifteen fans a-piece during the day. 


Seven.—Tea did the business for my second shirt collar 


looked for a collar with double || Chat, scandal, and claret and water—thermometer talling— 


vund the end of my nose dry and growing pale—good sign. 
Nine.—Hour of love—telt as if no additional flaines were 
recessary—kept civil and cool. 


Tex.—Thermometer down to eighty—found imvself gra 


which is worst, the pestering insects or the labour of whisking | dually drying—ventured a tiffof Bramin, and an idea of water 
them ?—finished half a cup—sat half an hour to cool—pulling || and went home, wondering whether or no the devil had not 


on boots terrible. Meim—to buy boot-hooks with long handles |) t 
-ready to go out—all out of the window looking like the in-||t 
side of a steam boiler—made my mind up to the attempt— || 


fast peep in the looking glass, O Venus! my collar all|}! 


wen during the day making one of his permitted peregrina 
ions to and fro on the face of the earth, or whether the ex 
ected comet's tail had not been sweeping over us like a fly- 


room, or whether the sun had not caught fire, or ¢ aptain 


lickey, pendant over my stock like w wet towel hung over a {Sy mmes'’s internal world been consumed—and whether to 
enee to dr morrew would be any cooler 


throws much light on the times in which it was written— 
that gentleman, in his usual quaint manner, makes mention 
of a delightful evening spent in the society of Purcell, Locke 
and other musicians of celebrity, in which he had the pleasure 
nearing a variety of charming music executed in several 
different languages. How one longs for some kind “ Littk 
Genius,” to usher him to the presence of such a soirée! Pur 
cell has adorned the cathedral service of the church of Eng 
land with music of the most sublime character ; and his works 


|\of a dramatic description—for instance, his “ Indian Queen,’ 


“ Arthur and Emmeline,” “ The Tempest,” &c.—are all ex 
tremely beautiful. His songs and cantatas are not less so- 
three pieces of the latter description are as fine as any compo 
sitions ever attempted at any period. I allude to those which 
describe the wanderings of insanity; one, entitled “Mat 
Jess,’ for a soprana voice ; another, called “Mad Tom,” for 
a bass voice; and “ From Rosy Bowers,” for a soprano. The 
last was written during the illness which ushered Purcell tc 
the grave; and, like poor Weber and Mozart, or the fabled 
swan, his dying notes were the sweetest. He died young 
I'he melody selected for this number of the Mirror, “ Come 
unto these Yellow Sands,” is perhaps as fine a specimen ot 
the “multum in parvo,” as any composer ever invented. The 
modulation ts of the most simple kind, being little more than 
a change from the harmony of the tonic to that of the domi 
nant and back ; but a more beautiful invitation to partake o! 
song and dance was never conceived—and it is an invitation 
such as ‘the gentle Ariel” alone could offer to his mates; tt 
precludes all possibility of pirouettes, jigs, jumps, or any spe 
cies of tarantula-like motion ; it demands a dance of Vestris 
like attitude In the London theatres during 
this song certain graceful sprites are introduced in the back 
ground of the scene, but at the Park theatre the stage-mana 
ger has, with excellent taste, left to the imagination that which 


ind refinement 


he could not supply to the eye, preferring to give Ariel sole 


possession of the stage, chorussed by invisible spirits, to the 
tatroduction of two or three hopping children, or cow-lik 
Corippées, who would be certain to mar all effect 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 








——— 
THE DRAMA. 
THE PARK THEATRE. 
Mas. S. Wueartcey has been acting and singing frequent- 
ly since our last notice of theatricals. Romeo and Juliet has 
ikewise been produced. The characters of Romeo and Mer- 








eutio by a Mr. Ficld and an amateur! 
We decline criticism : on this occasion it would be much | 
too warm work, with the thermometer at ninety. If young | 





Ta 
negligent of their arrangement and careless of their fate.— 
Notwithstanding Mr. C.’s estimation of Rokeby, and although 
it was thrown off without much effort, it is a piece of great 
merit, 

“Encouraged by the number of good decent dramas that 
have at various times been “damned,” and by the countless 
quantity of execrable ones that have succeeded, to believe that 
||the public are no very profound judges of these matters, the 
author has committed the following pages. The plot, at least, 





gentlemen have not the fear of offended propriety before their 
rf and if the lesson so adwirably given by our predecessor | 

*. has lost its effect, what can we add ? But we are emer 
ol with another “gentleman’s first appearance on any stage, * 
&e. This is too much. We must give Mr. Simpson a hint) 
on the subject. 

The Park theatre we consider our own proper place of re- 
creation and amusement. ‘There we expect sometimes to be | 
excited to mirth, and occasionally to melancholy, by excellent | 
representations of comedy and tragedy, for the worthy mana-| 

| 


ger has an excellent company. 

In the name of indignant Thespis, then, why a!low his thea- 
tre, sanctified as it is by talent and taste, to be made the — 
fur every infatuated young man who wishes to expose him- 
self? Can he find an example in either of the great patent | 
theatres in London for such proceedings? We believe not. 
About three or four years ago there was an instance of a “gen- 
tleman” being so lost in admiration of himself, and so satisfied 
that he could do that on his first appearance which men of 
real talent strive to attain by the labour of years, that he gave 
to Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury-lane, several hundreds of 
pounds sterling, to bribe him, to allow an assault to be made 
on the English audience. Behold, the night arrived, the 
“gentleman” proved himself no actor, and after a fair trial he | 
was lamentably, but properly, hissed off the stage. The affair | 
did not rest there. The stage-manager, Mr. Wallack, was 
cited before the enraged people, and ordered to make an 
apology for the insult oflered to the public ; this Mr. Wallack 
in a manly manner refused to do, as calculated to injure the 
feelings of the individual, but he pledged himself that the pub- 
lic should not be so vexed again Now be it understood, that 
out of consideration to the individuals we abstain from criti 
cism, but our duty to the public calls upon us to point out to 
the manager the necessity for confining the first appearance 
f adventurous and stage-struck young gentlemen to proper 
places, where their studies and exhibitions may not usurp the 
place of the regular drama. The Bowery is without a tenant, 
let them take that house, and practise for their own amuse- 


| 





ment and the pleasure of those who may desire to witness|| 


their performance, but at least give the public one theatre in 
which they may be certain of a well acted play. 

The philosophic Barnes took his benefit on Monday, and 
collected a more numerous audience than has been seen for| 
some time. He did not make his appearance on a goose’s} 
back, as before ; but still it is apparent that his great mind | 
dwells on aquatic subjects, for he erected a fountain in the! 
pit, thus providing for the cooling of his warmest friends. We 
understand he contemplated at one moment an entire aquatic 
entertainment. In the first scene he was to have appeared 
swimming his goose to Handel’s water music, in the last he 
proposed to appear in the character of Neptune, mounted and 
splashing on the great Newfoundland quadruped which be- 
longs to the theatre. But it is necessary to be provident even 
in pleasure, for the most retined and intellectual amusements 
will weary the most intelligent and classical audience by re- 
petition—however, we doubt not to see Barnes well reward-| 
ed at a future time, for a series of well-executed acquatic 
gambols. F. 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Preface to Rokeby.—We have lately ahead a an with | 
some of our friends of the sock and buskin, at the preface | 
attached to the opera of Rokeby upon its first delivery to the | 
manager of the Park theatre. We unexpectedly came across 
itin overlooking some cld papers, and, recognising the hand | 
of our favoured correspondent C., we devoured it without de- | 
lay. It discovers the same original turn for drollery, the same 
dry humour and happy familiarity with language, which , 
have characterized the rest of his productions. We present | 
it to our readers as a little morceau, calculated to call up a} 
smile; and they who are personally acquainted with the 
au rill find in it much to bring him to their recollections. | 
We Thay add that the slight value which he sets upon his own| 





Ht 





great furnisher of the raw material tor the present race of 
|dramatic manufacturers.) T he author has interspersed the 


(not being his own) he hopes is interesting, being taken from | 
i| the celebrated poem of Rokeby, by Sir Walter Scott, (the 


| piece with a few songs, in the shape of new words to old popu- | 


lar melodies, after the fashion of Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, 
&c.; though in this respect he has been rather sparing in his 


|| efforts, well knowing that should this drama ever be perform- 


ed, and good singers appear in it, they will introduce just 
such songs as suit their taste and voice, without any regard 
to plot, dialogue, or propriety. On this head, however, he is 
not at all sensitive , and, should the lady who plays Matikda | 
happen to be a favourite with the public, she may, 
pleases, introduce ‘ Nid, nid, noddin’ as a prelude to her | 
In other respects he is equally liberal, and 


if she 


papa’s execution. 
lif the piece can be carried through with success by the aid of 
scenery, machinery, bustle, singing, or any thing else, he pro- 
fesses the utmost indifference to the means so that the end be 
gained. And seriously, (allowing of course for the partiality 
of a parent towards his first born) he really thinks he has 
seen worse pieces, with the help of similar adventitious aid, 
go off with considerable eclat. Wherever the dialogue flags, 
a little fashionable swearing can be introduced ad libitum by 
the gentlemen of the sock and buskin, who have great judg 
ment and experience in such matters.” 


lanthropist who threaded the mazes of prison and lazar houses 
in Europe, nor of his namesake with a green coat, personated 
by the witty and facetious surveyor of this port, nor of him who 
owns the flour mills at Baltimore, nor yet him of the Howard 
House in Broadway—but simply of our old favourite vocalist ot 
the Park and Chatham theatres. If success in the composi- 


tion of a single piece of poetry can immortalize a writer, why | 


should not Howard’s inimitable and unique execution of that 
exquisite melody, “ Oft in the stilly night,” render his name | 
and fame permanent? His success in this pathetic song ts 
beyond all competition, and those who doubt it may be agree- 
ably undeceived by a visit to Castle Garden. 


New- York Religious and Literary Reading 
Willtam Down proposes to establish, in a central part of this 
city, an institution in whieh may be found all religious news- 
papers and periodicals of note, published by various denomina- 
tions, in every part of the Union, as well as in Europe ; together 


maps, and maps to designate the location of missionary stations. 
in relation to the effort making by bible, education, tract, Sun- 


tion, and other societiesof a similar nature. When the popula- 

the advancement of the objects embraced in the proposed library, 

are taken into consideration, we can scarcely doubt that the 

a which must necessarily be incurred in its creation, will 
be amply refunde ds 


Portrait of Dewitt ¢ Yinton.—We have been politely pre 
sented with a copy of the most, if not the only, accurate like- 
ness of this distinguished statesman ever yet published. 
a lithographic performance of C. Childs, from a portrait by 
H. Inman—who deserves credit for his taste and his masterly 
execution and fidelity to nature. 
the parlour and study of every American proud of the virtues, 
the talents, and the fame of one of the greatest men of his age. 


At the anniversary meeting of this society, held on the twelfth | 
instant, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the | 
ensuing year: 

Daniel L. M. Peixotto, M.D. President 

Richard K. Hofftaan, M.D. Vice President 

Nicol H. Dering, M.D. Corresponding Secretary 

Dr. William Rockwell, Treasurer 

John James Graves, M.D ) 

Lewis Belden, MD 

Wilham Hubbard, Junr MD 

DL. Rogers, MD 

John R Rhine lander, MD Delegate 


» Censors 


Serenth Volume.—A few copies of the last volume of this 








works will not lessen them in the public opinion. By the 


| periodical, embellished with all the plates ever published for 


‘ery richness of his materials he has been rendered often’ the work, and very neatly bound, may be had at this office 


Room,.—Mr. 


|humiliation and poverty. 
: 


Howard.—We do not intend to spe ak of the illustrious phi- | 


| 


with specimens of tracts and Sunday school books, scripture | 


The object is evidently to concentrate all possible information | 
day-school, missionary, temperance, prison-discipline, coloniza- | 
) ’ 


tion of this city, and the peculiar zeal manifested by many for | jopens the door to temptation, and the result is ruin 


It is | 


The picture should adorn | 


Medical Societ, y of the City and County of New- York.— | 


Daily Sentinel. —The editors of this evening paper affect 
not to understand our remarks in relation to “ would be 
regenerators.” All we have to say in reply is simply this 
“none are so blind as those who will not see.” 


“The nambe: 
of strangers who arrived here during the week, 
Sunday evening, was four hundred and eighty-two.” 


The Springs _ _Ti he Saratoga S Senting anys 
ending on 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR 
you have done it unto one of the least of tl 
1 have done it unto me 


‘For as much as 
my brethren, yo 

It has afforded me much pleasure to find you have volunteered 
your services, and devoted a portion of your valuable publica 
tion, to the very nmportant project of improving the condition 
of necessitous but industrious women. I do not believe there 
exists an evil which calls more 
cal reformation ; nor do I believe there is one that has awaken 
liver 





loudly for a thorough and rad 


\jed less attention or inquiry among reflecting people. 
jthe most exemplary and virtuous matrons, those who are de 
servedly regarded as objects of the highest earthly adoratiot 
and affection ; 
shine of prosperity, 


even those, many of whom revel in the sun 
and possess all the means of making 

hiberal contributions, and of infusing life and spirit into plans 
‘calculated to aid their sex, have passed by on the other side of 


| the way, not regarding the suflerings of their afflicted sister 


But itis too much the disposition of people who are placed 


above want, to be heedless of the claims of others ; forgetting 


that the great majority of both sexes are subjected toa life of 
toil, that many who appear to be in decent circumstances are 
barely a and that 
} multitudes, bitter dregs ol 


ible to keep their famulies above dependence, 
drink the 
that much of this evil originates 


from various causes, 
jin the oppressive and perverted habits of society, in avariciou 
{ propensities, and in the indulgence of base and sordid feeling 
we cannot fora moment doubt, That persons who are con 

spicuous for their enlarged possessions, and whose vanity is 
gratitied in having it known and repeated, many of whom 
would wish to be thought in the way of their duty, and who 
that 
such persons should be daily witnesses of sufferings and mis 


| would be stung at the slightest reprouch in this respect ; 


| fortunes s which are in their power greatly to mitigate, if not 
to remove, is indeed not a little But afler all, J 
jconsider nothing more wondertul than the fact that large con 


marvellous 


j tributions are often made to aid extravagant schemes of con 
ite ‘Tring pretended benetits on distant countries, while our own 
|blood and kindred are sub, jected to countless privations. Can 
ljany thing more strikingly illustrate the maxim, that by doing 
this we grasp at the shadow whilst we lose the substance 

Every dictate of wisdom and justice requires of us that we 
should protect the members of our own great family in place 
of squandering our means on those of other nations, of whom 


’ 


we know nothing, and who will 
pains. 
It must not be forgotten that modesty and delicacy are the 


prominent traits in the breasts of females, 


searcely thank us for ou 


and that where thes 
feel themselves dependent either for employment or for sup 
port, they seldom raise their voice by way of remonstranci 

even when conscious of gross impositions. They submit 
| hatitual wrongs from necessity, and that necessity frequently 

That 
infinite mischiefs might be prevented by the timely interposi 
|tions of kindness and relief, must be evident to every person 
|who has any pretensions to a knowledge of the 





springs ot 
j}human action. In reflecting seriously on the subject, my sur 
| prise, as well as my indignation, has been greatly excited 
land I have come irresistibly to the 
have much higher claims to the virtues of self-denial, fortitude, 
and nobleness of spirit, than the rougher sex are willing t 
concede to them 

tut allow me once 


conclusion that females 


more to advert to the habitual wrong: 
jand impositions practised upon them. Whenever necessity 
| drives them to exposure, they too often become the dupes o! 
junifee ling knaves and the jest of scoundrels. Disgrace, ruin 
and premature death are daily occurrences among those who, 
jhad they been se asonably protected by worthy friends, and 
|shielded from enticing offers, might have been not less dis 
junguished ornaments of society than those mothers, wives, 
and daughters, on whom it would be highly perilous to cast 
the slightest suspicion. Hence the inference is plain, that of 
jthe numerous misfortunes of which we have to complain, @ 
‘large portion are the legitimate offspring of insolent pride 
sordid avarice, and a most reprehensible indifference to the 
just demands and the unrequited services of the friendles: 


land the helpless EXAMINER 


They sha! 





————— 


Xr Correspondents must have a little patience 
be attenved to with all possible despatch 




















COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS. 


48 SUNG BY MRS, AUSTIN, IN THE CHARACTER OF ARIEL, IN SHAKSPEARE’S PLAY OF THE TEMPEST—MUSIC BY THE CELEBRATED OLD MASTER, PURCELL. 
[Now first published from the original score, as performed at the Park Theatre.] 
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there take hands; there take hand 
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and there, and letthe rest the 
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Hark! hark! the watch dogs bark: Hark! hark 'I hear 





the 


Strain of chan-t-cleer 





Hark! 
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* , | rhou too hast mourn’d thy blessings fled 
ORIGINAL POETRY ° 1} Even in life's glowing pride and bloom 
ee - i Phy tears of deep regret are d 
TIES. Above an idol’s tomb 
Thou too hast missed the smile, thet 
Nae earth is tull of hidden spe rhe kindred glance, to thee dear | 
To weave around the soul rhou too hast mourn’d the loved—thine 
lhe sunny skies—-old ocean's cel | And earth seeme sad and di 
And the waves that o’er them on ht ~ - . . 
While every zephyr whispering ( I rhe i “ aaa “eth yes c ‘ 
7 . ymntrel | leeds ounds such g t 
Of nature's deep contre! Yet from his flight the power we 
And every living, breathing thi lo hope relief from heaven 
Hath a tie of Gordian power \} Such } ling t 
Which often o'er the heart doth fir i} ouen Rape & ae a = re 
Bright sunshine or a shower | Upon the hearts that ily ee 
And time doth give a colouring } Such hope may raise the drooping 
ro every passing hour | And bind the “bruised reed 
The soul hath ties in the mountain breeze | And memory, from her deep rece 
In the charms of a summer sky rh ugh Many a secret pang she Dring 
In wandering along ‘neath buddi Will also bring the thougiits which bl 
By the light of a laughing eve Phought which a halo ding 
Or living in isles of Indian sea | 4 ind each dear familiar sce 
Where perfumes wanton by Bach fond, regretted, halevon 
And ties it hath in each lonely er And purely bright, and freshly green 
In the rage of an angry wave ey Hive in memory's Dower 
ft hath ties in the magic spel t ‘ I with conflict, pain, and t 
It hath ties in the dreary grav | We strive on life's wild billows t 
The grave, to which all downward move Tis but a space, a little whil 
rhe beautiful, the brave W irn the loved and } Ist 
i ve sit pon ah ivor 
! sivane in a wreat rt 
Looks out from an eve wi tian COMMON-PLACE, 
In holy joyousn j And is my huuble tyre t 
Which charms away the } tu Phe first that wakes a lay 
rhe canker of distre Vo dedicate a book to thee 
is the deepest t for it the m i Design’d for wit and poer 
Like a fairy chanted wan Dear lady, | 
lt holds e’en giant formas cont For lik 
Hath worlds at its comu Wa e thy nd 
And in its silken folds d Save. when alternate joy igr H 
. right of every land ts Phitte w y so brief | 
i left sce bel i 
TO ELOISA. me, Sh ene ee 
Thou, then, all-charming as t Saw the brig ¥ { 
To many a bosom justly dear \ spotless blank comt | 
Lofty in soul, and pure in heart lo till so fair a char | 
I arth com il | vw must bear 
And long, It t \ me wv 
These cannot shield thee from the i 8 thas on = prov \ 
That cross life’s weary pilgrimage While wit taste its pages f | 
tief which the young heart sadly He every pr t they til 
And mars the pe = 


GOD IS THERE. 


I view the daisy’s opening flower 
That blooms se bright in every vale 
And seek in joy through field and bow: 
Ihe red wild rose and lily pale 
And while the glitt’ring dew is hung 
On bud and leaf surpassing fair 
Their sweets onevery gale are flung 
And prove the hand of God is there 
And in the silent noon of night 
When every living thing is still 
But the murm’ring waters glancing brig! 
The mournful music of the rill 
single leaf is stirred 
Nor lives a wand’ring breath of air 


A tone in this still hour ts heard 
Which te the soul that God is there 
Yon world of stars! how pure it seen 


How wonderful its bright array 

Phe rising noon—how mild her beams 
Upon the misty waters play 

rhe mind may soar—may take its flight 
Par as the soul of man can dare, 

Through worlds rids of endle 
And still will find that God is there 


on We 


When from the west 
Comes « 


ome mighty cloud 


Phe sunbeams play beneath its shroud 
And earth is w 


rhe thunder’s peal-—the tempest’s tray 
The vivid flash and meteor glare 

\re only heralding His way 
And show Almighty presence there 

Unloose wild thought—o’er earth and sea 
Give boundk ype to chainless mind 


oA") 
Ive each mystery 
A source divine tor all things find' 
ng flowers } 


Twill ' 





Spring's budd the shre dn 
The soft—sublime—the ric the rare 
Point upwards to yon re ns of light 
1 tell each heart that God is the 
STANZAS, 
Am g lowers of sentume 
w m this bright boquet 
The hur ¢ tribute I present 
fay claiin a place—for mea 
My friendship to portray 
But be it not, I pray, nnued 
“ yacinth or vew 
F f F of friend ghred 


light 


n with tempest-darkened plume 


spp'd in gath’ring gloom ' 


i 
vhe } 


£ 


affection unrequited 


id indifference too 


Of pure 
And ¢ 

But let my offering bloom besid 
The muses’ eglantine 

Between the lilac’s purple pride 

And one more delicately dyed 
The fragrant jessamine 


For we in these the emblems trace 
Of poesy and youth 

And that inestimable grace 

Which guards the heart and lights the ta 
Of modesty and truth 

rhe constant myrtle may be near 
The tind violet to 

The amaranth, to virtue dear 


And the sweet rose, which all revere 
An emblem, girl, of you 

But let no cold Narcissu 
Dear maid, to blight the res 
! self-love is sure to door 

tues to an early toml 

erish’d in the breast 


sus bloor 


Our vir 
li ¢ 

SAVOYARD’S SONG. 

Far 


lar away 


By Geneva's blue waters in gladne we 


> 


8 low at 


1 Geneva’s cree 


he j r Savovard orphans to-morrow 1 


Kind friends then caressed u 

Sweet voices then ble 

ur vesper’s devotion we 
Far, far away 


sed u 
knelt 
far 


Far away 


ne morn flew our father’s light vessel) i 4, 


But the storm gathered o'er 


And his bark came no more 
ur father’s bones sleep in Geneva’s blue tid 
Far, far away 
Far, far away 
ir heart-broken mother lovk'do n the w 
For her children she sigh'd 
For her husband she died 


1 bank is our mot 
ar, far awey 


Far 


er'scold g! 


far away 

ust 2 
hen pity 
The world 


kind strangers 


frvencless rangers 








And bless wit yur bounty our journey of w 
far away! 
Put et Saturdayv— Termes f r 











